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MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. publish 1,000 Music Books suited 
| to every taste, and every occasion. Descriptive Ca- 


| talogues sent free. Among the most recent and 
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Robert Jeffrey of Polperro..................0+0+- 7 | a 
i di isincn rncndietnnncbecininmnneqdinis 647 HOUR OF SINGING........... seer - $1.00 
For High Schools and Seminaries 
LEADING ARTICLES: CHOICE TRIOS $1.00 
Co-Operative Housekeeping............... .. O's a oe a eee? aia . 
F i 8 ies. 
The Present Condition of Abyssinia.......... 64 pipes. iatenapeorneiaimamaaaas 


The New Coal Fields of Nova Scotia 
CURRENT NOTEs: 
The Ashantee War—the Polaris Expedition— 
The Defeat of Mr. Forbes at Dover—The Eti- 
quette of Bowing—Education in America— 


8 
PREIS _ 64g | THE STANDARD 


Seti ain ice aati 1.50 

The BANNER CHURCH Music Book of the 
Season. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE............. 35 


Unequalled in Variety. Unexcelled in Quality. 
A Sabbath School Song Book by 40 composers. 


Reporting —The Cinchona Tree—Germany | CHEERFUL VOICES.......... a a 

and Italy—Trade in Japan-—-Nicotine-—-Train- L. O, Emerson's Latest School Song Book, 

ing of American Women, ....................- 649 THE ORGAN AT i 7 

, Y h eee $2.50 

ina Art, Etc......... Sereec ewe seee eee wees . a Undeniably the best Collection for Reed Organs. 
Tincheiane:, Dei Abe 77 Cae DEVOTIONAL CHIMES............ 75 
OI I ocincccscasecitcs suesvcseee .. 651 West, Campiots, Wate, Der Reciel eetings. 
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Curiosities of Superstition 


NIE MED a>. -ciden nn demcrtaona® suedonneses 652 C. HM. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





“SIEASON 1873-1874. 


Ts, ANEBSCAN COnSERY ATOR Y 
MUsIC. reparatory artment, 863) Wor Sale Book. 
Broadway, bet. 17th and. 18th Sis. Normal Depart- For Sale, by all rs esltore. 


ment, 33 Union quere, (Decker Bros.’ Building. 
HENRY SCHROEDER, Director. 


N.B. A Branch Institute has been established at 


43 Montgomery St., Jersey City. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” i 
“DOMESTIC” 


>> ~e 








Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 


_“DOMESTIC” Ss. 





~ a 
M.Co.. New York. 


oOREAT, CHANCE, FOR, AGENTS, 


you want an agency, loc 


H 


Publisher, 


2 Bible House, New York. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos, 5 & 7 John Street, N. Y. 


Brancu OFrices : 

In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St. 

** Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 

* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth st. 

** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawis, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c.. dyed or cleaned 
without ripping: Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
glazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 
DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 


Tue FrReepMAN’s Savines AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw York. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


J. W. ALVORD, President. 


achance to make 85 to $20 per day Belli: G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
y neo? 


our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Li 


They last forever ; sample free, . 
bag te {i » Sens ie | SB" Send for Circular. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


born St., Chicago, Ill, “ 


once River Wi 
Works, 180 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. 
or 16 Dear a seam 








Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Breech Lesding Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
x 150. Single Guns, $3to $20. Rifles, 88 to $75 

6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 

Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 


Army Guns, Revol etc., bough: ed for. Goods 
\C sent by express OOD to be examined belore paid for, 





A. M. SPERRY, Genl. Inspector. 
SAM'L HARRIS, Manager. 





SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 








5 cents to $10,000 received. OPEN DAI 
A.M to 8 P.M whonk: 


Deposits made up to Aug. 10 draw interest fro - 

NOTICE. = THE THIRTY.NINTH SEMEAN 

NUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six Per Cent per 

annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 

the 10th August, and if undrawn.-will be entitled 
deposit from August 1, 





on 
to interest as a 


‘NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1s, 1873. 
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CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBron. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


A R A ER | Horace Waters & 

« Son, 481 Broad- 
S22) o Wey we — of 100 PIANOS ¢€ 
ORGANS or first-class makers, including 
WATEItS, ai extremely low prices tor 
eash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
payments New %-Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs 
$55, ° ouble-Reed Organs, $100; 
4-ST OP, $110 ; 8-STOP, $125, and upwards, 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE Gnd PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. It is produced b 

a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EF’ ‘ECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. ‘Terms Liperat. /LLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED i one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. Agents Wanted, 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration. — 

he points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remov 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine, Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York 








POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, Oct. 5th, 1873, will close at 
thie office, on Wednesday, at 12 -M., on Thnre 
day at 12 M.,and on Saturday at 49; A.M. and 12 M. 





T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
___ | PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.; 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘*Guy Earlecourt’s Wife.” For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the assions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked suc- 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7. 





JOSH BILLINGS’ ALMINAX FOR 1874, 


Josh er great Farmer’s Alminax for the year 
1874 is published this week, and is one of the richest 
and most humorous little hits of the , 

The illustrations are a new style of silhouette cari- 
cature, and are extremely funny. Josh Billings has 
excelled himself, and everybody ought to haye a copy, 
to drive away the ‘*blues’’ with. Price 25 cents. 


ooo 


LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Eneiisu Nover. Re- 
rinted from the latest London Edition, One of the 
pest and most magnates stories that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75. 

The “* m Atheneum” says of it :—‘ We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 

We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another by * Ouida,’ 
and at another by * yte Melville.’”” What higber 
praise could be given to any novel ? 





NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


The seventh volume of ‘ Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition’ of Cuaries Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume, 

* Pickwick,” ** Oliver Twist,” “* David Copperfield,” 
* Barnaby Rudge,” “Great Expectations,” ‘ Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” and ‘“*Dombey and Son,”’ are now 
ready, to be followed by one volume each month, 
until all are out. Those who want a first-rate 
edition of Dickens’ Works, should at once com- 
mence taking this new and best edition. 





PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. | 


A remarkable new novel by Edgar Fawcett. ‘‘ The 
dramatic vigor, brilliant style, and fearless manner 
with which the most delicate subjects are handled, 
places this author at once in the front rank of me- 
dern novelists. Price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thanks: aces | Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8 
Emerson. Ribo ying the famous ballad of “ Betse 
and I are Out.” Beautifylly printed end bound, 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson’s claims as 
author of ‘‘ Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever writien. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
—Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 





(3 These book sare beautifully bound—sold every 
where—and sent vy mail, postage free, on receipt ef 
price, by 


G. W. CARLTON & CO,, Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 








| Madison Square, New York 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 










Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 


Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 
MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice,’ Washington, D. C. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,*Del. 


tion. leave Viers 44 or 47 
sengers 


D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. $80 and $90 Currency. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia.| Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. Currency. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 


Tons. Tons. 
err CANADA............ 
DUNE ceccsecce 594 6150 GREECE............. 
SS NS 4340 THE QUEEN........ 4470 
WAI cocscccceces 4250 ENGLAND.......... 
HOLLAND .......... 8847 HELVETIA ........ 
DENMARE ......... 3724 ERIN ........ 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spun Goes, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing spéed and safety with economy. 
One of the above jingles Tron Steamships will 
orth! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 


From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 


2 Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring P 





EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wadnesday ont | 


ps Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
“3 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26, Second Class, £18.) . ~ 








from Liverpool, Q ry, Glasgow. 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 4 — 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Pas: . apply, at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


y Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, ding to dation 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. - 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 








THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independ 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger, 

The best manufactured; warranted six years 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tened and repaired, 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
tilustrated price list. 




















Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1889. { 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

* Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
Buds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
brevet Brigadier General U, 8. Army, in charge. 
Mr. Dear Bradbnry,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 

voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1948. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Cicntiemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
iianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
eid to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
a! my house. Itis avery superior instrument, both 
in ts finishand power. I heartily wish you successas 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREES ORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. ‘orand Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

VG. SMITH, H. T. M’'COUN, 


— 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sars- 
aparilla, Dock, Stillingia 
//, wud Mandrake with the 

lodides of Potassium and 
//_\ron makes a most effec- 
tual cure of a series of 
complaints which are very 
= prevalent and afflicting. It 
purities the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 



















Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 






Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,. .Sat., May 17 
Australia..... Sat., May 3| Assyria .Wed., May 21 
.Wed., May 7} Euro 








pa Sat., May 24 
.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 14| California... .Sat., May 31 


The p g dations on st of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 








RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
t. St d. St 
Gold Currency. 
ee $75 and $65 $75 aud § 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 

Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 








STATE LINE 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 

and Londonderry. 


These el t new Clyde-built steamers will rail 
from State e Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows ; 


GEORGIA, Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Oct. 15. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Oct. 29. 
—™ GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
assengers at —- rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcEnts, 


No. 72 Broadway. 





the system, that under- 
mine health and settle into 
tronblesome disoruers. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
aud whose substance they disease and destroy. 
AYeR’s SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the 
blood. When they are gone, the disorders they pro- 
duce disappear, such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and Eruptive Dis- 
the Skin, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipe- 

s, Lustules, Blotches, Boils, Tumors. Tetter 

? ald Head, Ring-worm, Ulcers and 
umatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side 
. kemale Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhaa 
arising from internal viceration and uterine disease, 
Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debility. 
With their departure health returns. 
















PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 





Apply by letter or personally to 
5. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


th! 


Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 


Bc ai bis res.dence,|MadisontAve, and Julia 
ra Are, Street, 


Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 





Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF PARIS, Sotentar. Oct. 18, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, Tharsday, Oct. 23. 2 p.m. 
CITY OF RICHMOND, Saturday, Oct. 25, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, Oct. 30,1 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Nov 1, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, Nov. 6, 7 a.m. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, fro 
Pier 45, North Rives, New York. ’ ” 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
ie Round trip tickets at low rates. 


ante, eae 
e pany’s Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Bieerage 2 at 33 Broadwa; 


E,—To Qu t Li : 
; at jantentens, Lenten, Carkift = — — 86 South-street, New York. 
urrency. 
— ‘aiD CERTIFICATES from above ports $3% cur . > Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
Daarrs at lowest rates, y Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowesi 


eral business, apply ai|’ *@%- 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
-~ —_ en aoe. net thee 

‘or Freight and Cabin passage, apply a e Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. a x 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. ¥ 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Ponnsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


PEMBHOER. .......0.-cccecceccccees Nov, 15. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
porte ty e British Channel and all other points in 
ngland. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


Wines GIRO... wccccescgaeveecesss 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin eS) currency. 
ee re ee ee 30 currency. 

$33. 





Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further en, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C bers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Puisengera accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
va 


ed, as 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Suryveons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all = of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 





x to 
aaa TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


— 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR%G 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amonnt of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Ie the best and largest Eclectic Journal publisked. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Fivanciat REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream oF EnciisH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
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NIGHT AND MORNING DREAMS. 


I wake from dreams of the night, 

And the stars aloft ure coldly gleaming, 

My dream is dark and strange with woe ; 

Oh foolish heart! dost thou not know 

The dreams that are dreamed ‘neath the stars’ pale light 
Are nought but idle dreaming! 


I wake from dreams of the morn, 
And the sun on high is shining fairly, 
The lark in the blue is singing far, 
Seeking in vain for the midnight star, 
Aud buds of the roses newly born 
Blush through their dew-drops pearly. 


My dream hath fled from the light, 

But my heart is warm where its face was shining ; 
Ol happy heart! thou knowest well 

What the morning dream doth sure foretell, 
Thine onward path will be glad and bright, 
Arise! and forswear repining ! 


> 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
CHAPTER V.—IN THE GARDEN. 


The morrow that succeeded Violet’s arrival at the Foun- 
tains was one of those golden days of mellow glory, which, 
in our variable English climate, sometimes occur, like oases 
of fine weather interspersed amid the desert of wintry gloom. 
So it was on this occasion. The noisome fog had rolled 
away; the sullen canopy of clouds had disappeared; the 
yellow sunbeams shone resplendent through the pure blue of 
the sky, and the breeze was soft as the caressing touch of 
some loving hand, unseen, The birds sang among the half- 
stripped boughs, where yet the russet leaves clung to the 
parent branch, as if new hope had sprung up amongst them, 
and winter’s dreaded march been checked for yet awhile. 
The earth cast off, as it were, the garments of sorrow, and 
decked herself bravely once more, no longer, as in spring 
and jovial summer, flaunting the insolent loveliness of san- 
guine youth, but rather assuming the matured beauty of a 
fair and noble woman, such as smiles upon us yet from the 
painted canvas of great masters of the brush—long dead. 

Lady Livingston was far from indulging in meditations 
such as these. She saw, however, that the day was remarka- 
bly fine, and one on which an invalid might take exercise 
without fear of bronchial nemesis; wherefore, she ordered 
her carriage at the early hour of two, and declared her inten- 
tion of taking Violet with her to Hampton Court. Were 
there not, besides the peach-cheeked maids of honor, whose 
portraits preserved the memory of Charles IL.’s witty, wicked 
times, other curiosities there in the shape of certain ancient 
gentlewomen, dignified pensioners of royalty, with whom the 
mistress of the Fountains had kept up her acquaintance with 
a scrupulous politeness that was surely disinterested. Forno 
one could hope to derive advantage, in a worldly sense, from 
communion with Mrs. General Buckram, Lady Lucy Spin- 
drift, or the Honorable Elizabeth Trenchard, all of whom 
were needy, elderly, and not inclined to take too lenient a 
view of the world that had done no better for them than to 
bring them to this common refuge for their old age. For- 
tune had dealt more kindly with the dowager, nor had she 
ever forgotten the day when pretty, lively Bessie Trenchard 
and laughing Lucy Spindrift had danced their first quadrille 
in ber house in Mayfair Square. She was herself a bride 
then, and Belgravia a swamp as yet uninvaded by Fashion. 
She well remembered to have been present at Mrs. Buck- 
ram’s wedding, oddly as the idea of orange-flowers and a 
veil of Brussels lace contrasted with the personal appearance 
of the general's relict as she now was. So she made these 
¢  “isfied waifs and strays of aristocracy welcome, when- 

~e was feasting at the Fountains; and she lent them 
& ten-puuud note sometimes, when livery-stable keepers grew 
rude, or milliners importunate; and partook of their hospi- 
tality as well,so far as a cup of weak tea and an hour's gossip 
went, some dozen times in the twelvemonth. This was to 
be one of those red-letter days in the limited calendar of the 
ladies who lea an unexciting life at Hamptou Court. It was 
pleasant for these decayed persons of quality when they 
could insert in the closely written letters which their fluent 
pens were always scratching off to friends at a distance: 
“ Dear old Lady Livingston was here all the morning;” or, 
“ The dear old dowager from the Fountains was saying, only 
yesterday.” For, in very truth, such visits from the outer 
world were rare, the young and vigorous members of the 
distinguished stocks from which these dames and damsels 
sprang, being somewhat forgetful of the withered blossoms 
living on the memory of the past. The present Karl of 
Spindrift would as soon have sat through a tragedy or a ser- 
mon, as have endured the martyrdom of his aunt’s conversa- 
tion. Lord Platterborough, his wife, and his daughters, 
troubled their heads very little about “ poor Elizabeth at 
Hampton.” The card of Her Grace the Duchess of Snowdon 
always found its way to the top of the china-bowl in which 
Mrs. General Buckram kept the pasteboard reminders of her 
friends, although the ducal call had been paid four mortal 
s2asons since. 

There was very little doubt but that L 
would be cordially received by her contemporaries at 
Hampton Court, and none the less so that she would bring 
with her so beautiful a novelty as the girl from Canada, of 
whose faultless bearing the old peeress was secretly proud. 
But Beatrice put in a little plea for the dowager’s early 
return, only to be met by a decided negative. 

“ Nonsense, my love. No; the day is a great deal too 
fine for me to give up a bit of it; and, I should not wonder, 
unless I am too tired, if we went on to Bushey, afterwards. 
—Oswald Charlton coming, eh? Pooh, my dear, I don’t 
believe a word of it; not I. Young men never do what 
they promise to do—not in that way, 1 mean—and I daresay 
he has forgotten all about the note he wrote from Scotland, 
and will not show himself at the Fountains this month or 
more. If he does, you must manage to amuse him until I do 
get back, and tell him I insist on his staying ‘to dinner. 
Tradgett” (Tradgett was the butler, shod with the Shoes of 
ie rr ara gn — of - yellow-sealed wine of 

ord’s, if there is any left; and we must do our best to 
keep him from being bored, that’s all.” 


ady Livingston 


Lady Livingston, who could be conveniently blind on 
occasion, took no notice of the fact, that at the mention of 
Oswald Charlton’s name, Beatrice first blushed, and then 
grew pale, and busied herself with exceeding devoticn in 
collecting the furs and foot-warmers, the shawls and cloaks, 
without which the dowager would as soon have thought of 
setting forth for an airing in her carriage, as would a New- 
foundland fisherman put to sea without an ample provision 
of deep-sea line, codhooks, and mussel-bait. Her ladyship’s 
prophecy regarding the forgetfulness of young men was, as 
events proved, signally falsified; for the yellow chariot with 
its coroneted panels and its fat gray horses had not rolled 
very far on the road that leads to Hampton Court, before the 
bell at the lodge-gate awoke the echoes with its metallic 
tongue, and “ Mr. Charlton” Was announced. 

“So my aunt has gune out,” said the visitor, cheerful 
resigned under the temporary privation of that aged relative’s 
company. “ Well, she would never find a better day for a 
drive, the year through. I can only hope that you will nut 
get tired of my society, Miss Fleming, before she re- 
turns.’ 

Beatrice looked shyly up at him. She had noticed— 
women are very quick to notice such things—that the young 
man’s manner was not quite such as was usual with him. 
He seemed anxious, restless even, as if there were some 
weight upon his mind, less at his ease, too, than she ever 
remembered to have seen him, and since he was often at the 
Fountains, she and he had often met. 

A fine young fellow, with his bright truthful eyes, and 
dark hair tossed back from a broad forehead, and well-shaped 
mouth, a and resolute withal as to its expression, was 
the visitor. He was some three years younger than Sir Fre- 
derick Dashwood, not quite so tall, not quite so handsome ; 
but indeed it was difficult to institute a comparison between 
the two men, so utterly unlike were they. Dashing Dashwood 
had through life been one of those spoiled favorites of for- 
tune who unite the fatal beauty of the tiger to some of the 
worst qualities of the feline race. Woe be to those who 
loved or trusted him, won by the magic of a fair face, or the 
charm of a voice that seldom spoke but to deceive! But 
Oswald Charlton’s countenance was one which inspired con- 
fidence and liking even in the worldly wise; and his was a 
name never mentioned among men otherwise than with 
respect, a respect which rank and riches, even when coupled 
with blameless behavior, fail to elicit. The Duke of Snow- 
don, for instance, was a great patrician, a model husband and 
father, regularly in his pew at church as in his place in 
parliament, a chairman of quarter-sessions, and a nan whose 
doings might have been chronicled by a -town-crier without 
oftence being given to the censorious—yet men did not 
scruple to descriue His Grace as a well-meaning old fool; 
while they pronounced Charlton a clever fellow, sure to 
make his way in the world, yet honest as the day. He had 
the good opinion of Lady Livingston, in whose favor he stood 
second only to Beatrice Fleming. Although he called her 
aunt, however, he was no relation of hers by blood. He was 
a nephew of the late Lord Livingston; and as regarded his 
actual position in life, he was simply a barrister, with a small 
professional income and slender private means—less than 
five hundred a year, when all was reckoned. 

This modest revenue was in itself a proof that Mr. Charl- 
ton was not what is popularly called a rising barrister. 
Members of the bar rarely get credited with the faculty of 
ascending, until they have mounted a good many rungs of 
the forensic ladder, and are visible above the bewigged heads 
of their rivals. And then attorseys are an incredulous 
generation, slow to detect untried talent, and with a prefer- 
ence for the counsel learned in the !aw, who were gaining 
verdicts and terrifying witnesses while they, the attorneys, 
were still but in the embryo condition of articled clerks, 
They like, too, the comie men of the circuit, facetious fellows 
who can extract the maximum of fun from the sentimental 
letters in a breach-of-promise case, red-faced, loud of voice. 
truculent in cross-examining, yet not too proud to study the 
tastes and defer to the opinion of a solicitor with briefs to 
bestow. Oswald Charlton trod none of these paths to success. 
What work was intrusted to him he did well, and in a 
manner that won the approbation of veterans in the profes- 
sion ; but for every guinea he received, a perfect shower of 
retainers and refreshers fell on Sergeant Browbeat, on 
Botherham, Q.C., and other luminaries, whose names were 
constantly betore the public, yet who were glad to take their 
law at second-hand, in consultation from Oswald, junior in 
the cause. He did not lecture, had never even tried to get 
into parliament; but still he was regarded as one who might 
one day get steadily into political and professional harness, 
and so come to be rich and famous, a probable judge, a possi- 
ble Attorney-general. > 

There was one person, however, who augured ill of 
Oswald's future prospects, and this was no other than his own 
father. Mrs. Charlton was long since dead. She had been a 
half-sister of the late Lord Livingston, and it was her slender 
income which her son had inherited, and which had enabled 
him to subsist in London whilst reading for the bar. He had 
neither present allowance nor ultimate expectations from his 
survivipg parent, who, nevertheless, should have been fairly 
rich in the world’s goods, uniting as he did the proceeds of 
his own fat living of Dullingham to those of his canonry of 
Slochester. But Dr. Charlton, rector and canon, had married 
again, and had five daughters for whom to provide by keep- 
ing up the policies of life-assurance, at which he grumbled as 
horse-keep and old port grew dearer, and had nothing to 
spare for the offspring of his first marriage. He and his 
second wife liked Oswald with that languid liking that is 
often entertained, in the best-regulated families, for relatives 
seldom seen, and who make no inconvenient demands on 
purse or patience. But this tepid affection was no bar to the 
rector’s habit of indulging iu gloomy prognostications as to 
his son’s future. 

“ A little too clever,” he would say, blinking at the bees- 
wing in the ruby-tinted glass that he held between his half- 
shut eyes and the light that streamed through the French 
windows of his spacious dining-room ; “ and a great deal too 
fond of crotchets. A young man ought to choose his groove, 
and stick to it; whereas, if Oswald were in the House, he 
would insist on his independence, which means sitting below 
the gangway, voting wildly, making speeches that annoy 
everybody in office or about to be in office, and getting for 
himself the hearty dislike of Opposition and government. 
It’s just the same with his lavy business—didn’t he say, before 
half the county, at old Sir Robezt’s, that if he were convinced 
his client’s case was an unjust one, he would throw up the 
brief at once? No good ever yet came of being too partica- 
lar, so far as my experience gocs. He has but one chance— 
to marry well, and he is much more likely to fall in love 
with some parson’s daughter” (the coc*or’s lines had fallen in 
such pleasant places that he sometimes forgot that he was 
bimeelf ia 





), “amd find himeelf, at forty-five, a strug- 
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giing, disappointed man, with a small practice, and an 
ncreasing butcher's bill.” 

Such, then, was Oswald Charlton, as viewed by his friends 
and by his father. And here, at the Fountains, was the 
actual Oswald in the flesh, strangely preoccupied, and go ill 
at ease, that observant Beatrice took courage as she remarked 
his embarrassment. 

“T have strict injunctions to provide for your amusement 
until Lady Livingston returns,” she said almost archly ; “ for, 
indeeG, I believe she was afraid you would run back to 
London without waiting for her. Will you walk through 
the grounds? It really seems wrong to stay indoors on such 
a day as this, and the paths are quite dry aguia, in spite of all 
the rain that has fallen lately.” 

“IT should like to go round the old place; that is, if you 
will be kind enough to bear me company,” replizd Oswald 
Charltor, and Beatrice went straightway in quest of ber out- 
door attire. The pretty hat and velvet jacket became her 
wonderfully well, so Oswald thought, as together they trod 
the glistening gravel of the garden-walks, among the ever- 
green clumps and smooth-shaven lawns, and the beds where 
a few sober autumnal flowers did duty for the bygone blaze 
of the summer flora, and the fantasticaliy trimmed and 
clipped trees, which dated from a period when art strove to 
improve upon nature. “So my aunt has set the fountains 
playing again, in defiance of frost and the almanac,” said the 
young barrister, as the liquic sound of splashing water fell 
musically on his ear. “ Yes, there they are. I see Neptune 
and all his court, nymphs and tritons, dolphins broken in for 
saddle and harness, urns, trumpets, tridents, shells, and 
chariots, busy in sending up the tinkling spray as of old. 
How the drops glitter, jewel-like, in the sunlight! I never 
knew these classical personages to be at work in winter 
before.” 

“T think Lady Livingston wished Miss Maybrook—that is 
her new companion, from Canada, whom I suppose sie 
mentioned as being expected when she wrote to you, Mr, 
Chariton,” said Beatrice, “to see the fountains playing. 1 
don’t suppose they impressed her much, though, after 
Niagara.’ 

“Tam sure I do not know why they should not,” returned 
Oswald, smiling; “just as old Father Thames yonder, with 
his silvery stream and green eyols, is worth notice, though 
the Rhine and the Danube may run wider and deeper than he 
does. Shall we stroll along the terrace, Miss Fleming? It 
was always a favorite spot with me, and I think the view 
from it is the very prettiest on this part of the river.” 

“ You staid till late in the north this year,” said Beatrice, 
as they paced side by side along the terrace in question, over- 
looking the Thames, not then, as in summer, gay with 
pleasure-boats and busy with snorting steam-yachts. There 
was a barge or two to represent traffic; and on the banks a 
few patient anglers were trolling for the pike that persistea 
in not being “ on the feed ;” but that was all, with the excep 
tion of a four-oared boat with its crew of zealous amateurs 
practising with well-meant earnestness under the superiaten- 
dence of their bawling cockswain. “ What did you find to 
do in Scotland, after the grouse-shooting ?” 

“ Killing blue hares among the hills,” answered Oswald 
promptly “ At least,” he added, after a pause, “such was 
supposed to be my all-engrossing occupation when in 
Cateranshire ; but the truth is, that the keen air and the wild 
scenery tempted me much more than the wanton slaughter 
of some unlucky ruminants, that had the bad fortune to be 
chased up the rocky pass in droves, live targets that died to 
make a Highland holiday. I know that, for my own part, I 
was often lost in day-dreams among the mountains, and 
earned the contempt of lairds and gillies by the scantiness of 
my contribution to the ‘ bag’ of the party. Perhaps you will 
let me tell you of what I was dreaming ?” 

These iast words were spoken with a significance which 
made the fluttering color mount in a moment to Beatrice’s 
fair cheek. Hitherto, she had derived confidence from the 
visitor’s unusual awkwardness, but now she almost feared 
that the tables were to be turned upon her. It wag not the 
first time that she had found herself alone with Oswald; but 
now, she scarcely knew why, she felt as if she could have 

iven much to have brought about the immediate return of 

ady Livingston. Still, she could not remain silent; so she 
rejoined: “ Perhaps I can guess what it was. You were 
thinking of your chambers, and briefs, and all the speeches 
you would make when you got back to the courts again. 
Lady Livingston always says you are sure to be Lord Chan- 
cellor, some day.” 

“ Every man at the bar would be calif, or chancellor for a 
day,” replied Oswald Charlton, “ if his aunts and cousins and 
grandmother had a voice in the matter. But seriously, and 
leaving the woolsack—the thirty thousand pound prize in the 
lottery—alone for the moment, as metal too hot and too 
heavy for ordinary handling, I was filled with Alnaschar 
projects and ambitious thoughts—dashed with a little self- 
reproach, perhaps, Miss Fleming, for wasted time and oppor- 
tunities neglected. That I could rise in my prcfession, I 
believe; that I might attain to high success is, I think, 
possible; but then I want, as many a man has wanted, some- 
thing to work for—some one who would rejoice at each step 
gained on the toilsome ladder that leads to fame and fortune 
—some one who would cheer me if I grew weary or faint 
hearted by the way—some one, lastly, whose happiness 
would be dearer to me than my own, and for whose loved 
sake I could struggle on, eager to win honors, that I might 
deck her with the spoils of victory. Can you guess, Miss 
Fleming—Beatrive—why I have told this to you?” 

Beatrice bent her eyes upon the ground, and trembied, 
almost visibly. It was coming, then, that disclosure that she 
dreaded, that she was powerless to avert. She had known, 
or suspected, for some time past, that Oswald’s love was 
civen to her; but he had never told her so, had never asked 
her to be his, and therefore she could indulge in those sweet 
vague reveries that float through a girl’s mind, too intangible 
to be grasped and bound by the hard rules of logic. It bad 
been so pleasant to her to note his preference for her society 
to mark, by many a small sign, that she was not indifferent 
to him, and to close her ears and eyes to the stern, imperative 
necessity which to her thinking must always keep him and 
ber apart. That was all over now. She could not doubt 
that he was about to ask for her hand in marriage. Of her 
own answer, of the answer which she must give, she had no 
doubts at all. And then—and then perhaps he would be 
very angry with her, and go away, to come no more, and so 
learn, it might be, to forget her. And she wished fora ready 
wit to avert the coming scene, and tried to speak, once and 
again, and broke down hopelessly, anc so stood silent, to 
listen to him. F 

“You are not offended that I should call you Beatrice ?” 
said the young man, and as he spoke he took her hand. “ We 
have known each other for a long time, and we are almost 
relations, you know; but it is not that, whichiemboldens me 
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to take such a liberty. Iam blunt of speech, and must go 
straight to my point in a case where my heart is concerned. 
When I spoke of some one whom I longed for to be always 
with me, the sharer of my joys and sorrows, of my triumphs, 
if triumphs come, of one for whom I could really put forth 
all my strength, that I might be owned by men to be worthy 
of such a treasure, I was thinking, dearest, of you! I love 
you, Beatrice, darling, love you very dearly and truly. Will 
you try to love me, and be the crowning |-lessing of my life ? 
Beak: my love!” 

She was trembling very much by this time, insomuch that 
when his arm stole round her slender waist, the proceeding 
seemed really needful to give her support. She bent down 
her head, weeping, on his strong shoulder as he bent over 
her. “Ob, no, no!” was all she said, through the sobs that 
now came thick and fast. It would be necessary to be a 
§woman fully to appreciate all the delicious misery, the sweet 

angs, that thrilled through Beatrice as she hearkened to her 

over’s voice, aud felt the tencer touch of his caressing hand. 

Now she knew, really knew, on the evidence of his own 
words and tones, how he loved her. Her gladness and her 
pride that he should love her so much and so truly almost 
predominated over the bitter sense that all this was in vain, 
and that when she spoke it must be to return an answer that 
should dash his hopes for ever to the ground. 

He mistook the character of her emotion, and drew her the 
closer to him. 

“You will be mine, dear Beatrice,” he said gently, “ my 
very own, dearer than ali the world besides, my darling 
wife!” 

And he stooped to press bis lips to her cheek, but she 
averted her head, still sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 

“Tf I have been too sudden, too rough” —— he began; but 
Beatrice interrupted him. 

“ No, no; it 1s not that!” she said in broken accents, but 
with an energy that under the circumstances would have sur- 
prised herself: “it iy my fault, all mine. I should not have 
allowed—that is, 1 should have guarded against: inst this 
that has come to pass; but I was so surprised, and—and so 
foolish—— Mr. Charlton, your good opinion of me is a great 
compliment, but I must try to deserve it, even at the risk of 
losing it. I am not free to give you the answer that you 
desire—not free to be your wife. I—I”—— 

And now it was her turn to break down. Os3wald’s brow 
grew very dark,and his smile vanished. “I was not aware,” 
he said coldly,“ that I was a trespasser here, asking for what 
was already plighted to another. I knew how I had garnered 
you in my heart ; I was vain enough to believe that you were 
predisposed in my favor; or, at the least, fancy-free. My 
error has proved a painful one to both of us, I certainly did 
not think, when I poured my innermost thoughts into your 
ear, Miss Fleming, that you would meet me with the stereo- 
typed reply of engaged aflections,” 

“ Nor do I now,” exclaimed Beatrice, hiding her face with 
her slender fingers, through which the tears welled fast. “I 
should be much, much to blame if I had permitted you to 
address me as you did just now, if my feelings were not—— 
But what am I saying? O Mr. Charlton, you are a man, and 
in your strength, should be merciful to a weak girl like my- 
self. Let me go, let me go back to the house! It is not fair, 
it is not generous to press me farther on a subject which, as 
you cannot fail to see, distresses me as this does.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Fleming,” returned Oswald, knitting his 
brows, and speaking in a firm, almost barsh tone, “ if I take 
the liberty of diflering from you for once. A man who asks 
a woman to be the crown and glory of his life, earns at least 
the right to an explicit answer. I have not had one as yet, 
and your words are an enigma to me. I hope I am nota 
conceited coxcomb if I say that they implied no personal 
repugnance to myself. Still more sure am I that they do not 
convey the meaning, which would indeed be a death-blow to 
my hopes, that your heart is given elsewhere. You are not, 
you say, free to be my wife. I am, I know, a poor man, and 
of course’ —— 

“You wrong me by the suggestion,” said Beatrice indig- 
nantly, as she drew back a pace from where he stood ; “ pov- 
erty would not repel, riches would not attract me, in such a 
case as this. But 1 do not belong to myself, and this poor 
hand of mine was placed, long ago, by that of one now dead 
—of my mother, in that of my cousin, Dashwood, as I pro- 
mised” She paused, weeping. 

“Dashwood! Surely not your cousin whom I have met 
at Lady Livingston’s— not Captain Dash wood—Sir Frederick, 
as they call him now ?” cried Oswald eagerly. “ 1 know the 
man to be utterly worthless, false and bad, gambler, profli- 
gate, vile misleader of youth as he is. Who could have had 
the cruelty to” 

“It was my mother’s dearest wish that I should marry 
him,” answered Beatrice simply; “ and on her death-bed she 
joined our hands, and made me repeat the words of a solemn 
vow, of a pledge that binds me doubly, since it was she who 
exacted it, whose pale lips uttered the promise which I re- 
peated. I was very young, and—and had I been older and 
less timid, I might have retused the oath, which now I dare 
not break.--Hark ! I hear the carriage and the gate-bell. Let 
me go. You have wrung from me, Mr. Chariton, what I 
have hitherto kept a secret, even from my dear friend and 
benefactress yonder. Suffice it that I cannot listen to your 
suit—that Ll am Frederick's, if he comes to claim me. ow, 








and that Oswald Charlton was slowly walking up the broad 
th, bordered by tall hedges of clipped yew, that led to the 
Coan, with an air of angry dejection that boded no good. , 
“Cuan the silly little puss have refused him after al! ?” 
thought the dowager, as she sent a servant to notify her re- 
turn to “ Mr. Oswald,” as the immemorial servants had called 
the nephew of their late lord ever since the days of ponies 
and cricket-bats. 
Oswald Charlton was sufficiently a man of the world to 
assume a tolerably serene aspect as he entered the presence 
of the dowager; but the old lady noted signs enough of 
mental perturbation to convince her that something was 
amiss. 
“This is my young friend, Miss Maybrook, just arrived 
from Canada,” said Lady Livingston ; and as the young bar- 
rister bowed in acknowledgment of the introduction, he could 
not help owning to himsel{ that he had very seldom behe!d 
a aed so perfect as that of this new addition to the house- 
hold. 
“This must have been your first visit, Miss Maybrook, to 
Hampton Court, I should suppose ?” he said, drawing near 
to Violet, as the old lady tossed over the heap of letters that 
lay waiting for her. “ You found it curious, did you not?” 
“Yes; I was shown several curiosities,” returned Violet, 
with a flash of her dark eyes, and in a tone that puzzled him: 
“ portraits by Lely and Kneller, and Mrs. General Buckram, 
and a Lady Lucy somebody—ail very unlike anything which 
I ever saw on the other side of the Atlantic.” : 
She spoke in a low voice, so that Lady Livingston did not 
catch the words, or appreciate the sarcasm which, to Oswald’s 
fancy, they appeared to convey. At another time, he might 
have taken some interest in the study of a nature differing 
from the various types with which he was familiar, but he 
was now in no mood for an analysis of character. 
“ Ah, Miss Maybrook,” he said carelessly, “ when you have 
seen something more of us in the old country, I shall ask you 
to tell me your opinion of usall. You colonial fellow-sub- 
jects of ours have one immense advantage over the intelligent 
foreigner who usually takes notes among us prior to printing 
his impressions of perfidious Albion; that is to say, you know 
the language, and some of the traditions, and can see the 
weak side of our institutions from a nearer stand-point than 
is possible toa French or German traveller. I grant that 
poor Mrs. General is as mnch a work of art as the picture 
of’ —— 
“ Pictures! We had hardly time to do justice to the pic- 
tures, and must wait for another fine day, if we are lucky 
enough to have one before the spring sets in, to go through 
the gallery more nt But some of my friends were at 
home, and they were delighted to see Miss Maybrook, and I 
think I may say that the pleasure was*mutual,” said the dow- 
ager, who had now finished the inspection of her correspond- 
ence. “It might make you vain, young lady, if I repeated 
what Mrs. Buckram whispered to me on the landing-place as 
we went away; and I can tell you that praise from Sophia 
Buckram—I remember her as Sophy Whipstock, in her father, 
old Sir John’s, time—is worth having. The king used to say 
—George IV. my dear, so you see my memory goes a lung 
way back—that she was plain enough, but deserved a pen- 
sion as a pattern of good breeding, and the best-drilled young 
woman in all the Mayfair battalion. We will have some 
music, Oswald, after dinner, and”—— 
“TI am afreid I cannot stay to dine to-day,” said Oswald 
Charlton hurriedly. “I will come again, very soon, aunt, to 
see yu, but I must get back to chambers as quickly as I can 
I have been idle for a long time, you see, while in the north, 


neglect. There is a train in twenty minutes,” he added, 
paws at the old ormolu clock on the chimne7-piece, “ and 
shall scarcely catch it, unless I am very brief in my leave- 
taking.’ 
All this was said with some hesitation and awkwardness. 
Violet was as incapable as the shrewd old do wager herself of 
being hoodwiuked by so transparent a pretext as this sudden 
devotion to business; and by the covert smile that lurked 
about the corners of her well-shaped mouth, it was evident 
that she divined pretty clearly the real motive of Oswald’s 
abrupt departure. Lady Livingston’s tone changed at once. 
2s May ask you to go to your room fer a time, Miss May- 
brook,” she said almost tartly; “ I must have a word with 
Mr. Charlton before he leaves us.” 
And Violet obeyed. 
“ Now, nephew,” said the dowager, taking a deliberate 
survey cf the young barrister through her glasses, “ [ may 
as well tell you that you will never make your fortune at the 
bar if you cannot put a better face upon a bad cause than 
you have done to-day. I don’t in the least wonder that you 
look ashamed of yourself, when all you can offer as a reason 
for neglecting your best friends is a lame excuse about law- 
matters that cannot be kept waiting. No, no; I am too old 
to be so easily taken in. ou and Beatrice have quarrelled, 
I suppose, like geese as you both are; and I want to know 
why, that is all, that I may bring you together again. 


for in this world, and who does not intend, if she can help 
it, that they should spoil their own happiness by any absurd 
misunderstanding. How you look at me! 


no one can see him because he thrusts his head into a hole. 


and there are papers waiting for me which I ought not to 


Don’t 
stare at me, deat boy, as if I were a fortune-telling gipsy, 
instead of an old woman who has only two peop!e to care 


Why, my dear 
Oswald, you boys and girls are like the ostrich that thinks 


attachment, but simply because I shrank, perhaps foolishly’ 
from urging her to marry one who had yet his way to make 
in the world, and who could have po ae her for the first 
years but a poor home, and life of comparative privation.” 
“How do you know that?” demanded the old peeress 
austerely. “Or how can you tell what I might have done 
for Beatrice on her wedding-day? I have no one else to care 
for, except you two; and,” she added, smiling, but with a 
wistful look, “ Beatrice is my godchild, and it is not a fairy 
godmother only who is privileged to bestow gifts. If there 
is any difficulty that money can”—— 

“ Dear Aunt Livingston,” said Oswald, taking the dowager’s 
wrinkled hand, and kissing it, “you are the same generous- 
minded friend that I have ever known you; but, believe me, 
money can do nothing here. And I hope you will not 
be offended with me when [ tell you that [ could not have 
borne to be indebted, even to you, for a maintenance. I 
must earn the bread I eat; and, after some hesitation, I 
decided that if Beatrice cared for me, we two should be none 
the worse for a few years of that struggling life which to 
people of fashion appears as downright destitution. I could 
not have given my wife a carriage, of course; and even the 
smallest boy in buttons would have been a retainer too costly 
for our modest household; but I suspect it is possible for 
happiness to exist even in the absence of equipages and 
liveried servants.” 

Lady Livingston listened to this speech with a very 
dubious expression on her face, as if uncertain whether it 
was incumbent upon her to be aflronted at such bluntness of 
speech, and so absolute a rejection of her proftered bounty. 
Benevolent despots—and rich old ladies, when not simply 
egotists, are often disposed to be arbitrary in their kindness— 
do not easily reconcile themselves to the wilful stubbornness, 
as they deem it, of those who decline to pursue the royal 
road to happiness in all docility. But after an effort which 
did credit to her ladyship's latent magnanimity, the better 
nature of the woman prevailed, and she made answer, almost 
playfully ; “ You were always a sad rebel, Oswald, and have 
made me angry with you many a time when you were a 
schoolboy, and my lord too, for that matter; and the worst 
of it was, that you had a trick of being in the right, or nearly 
in the right, which vexes one the more when one gets over 
one’s ill-humor. Perhaps, if I were a man, I might have felt 
much as you do; but never mind that. I want to know why 
Beatrice answered you with a ‘ No;’ not because she was 
afraid of life and love in a cottage, ] am sure?” 

Oswald Charlton rose from his seat, and took one or two 
hasty strides towards the window, and there stood, drum- 
ming with his fingers on the glass. “That is a question, 
aunt, that I don’t know whether I have the right to answer,” 
he said hoarsely. 

“She cannot care for anyone else?’ I don’t believe it,” 
cried the dowager energetically. “No; L would wager my 
life that she dves love you, whatever she may say about it. 
Heve I not seen her color change at the sound of your very 
name? Have I not heard the tones of her voice when she 
spoke to you, utterly unlike those in which she replied to the 
pretty speeches of those brainless, well-whiskered young 
dandies who dangled after her at my garden-parties last 
season ; and do you think that I, who love Beatrice so dearly, 
am purblind enough not to know for whom she has a prefer- 
ence? Nonsense! I would not believe, if she herself told 
mc so.” 

“ And Ba she is engaged to be married—and yet she is the 
betrothed bride of another man!” answered Charlton, half- 
savagely, as he struck the floor witb his heel; “ of a man, too, 
no more worthy of such a wife as Beatrice, than if he wore 
the felon’s garb that many a less pestilent scoundrel than 
himself has had todon. I ought to ask your pardon, Lady 
Livingston, for speaking thus of one who is akin to you by 
blood, but I lose all patience and all se!f-restraint when I 
think that Beatrice—my pure, tender, delicate Beatrice, 
should be sacrificed to such a one as Captain—now, save the 
mark! Sir Frederick Dash wood !” 

“ Fred Dashwood !” repeated the old lady, her voice grow- 
ing shrill with surprise anc anger. “Impcssible! The mis- 
take must ke yours, Oswald. She never could have told you, 
a she is mad, indeed, that she loved her cousin Fred- 
erick.” 

“No; but that she was pledged to marry him, that she 
most assuredly did tell me, but an hour ago,” replied Oswald 
Charlton, with a groan, and still turning away his face. “ It 
was her mother, it seems, who extorted from her a solemn 
promise—an outh, sworn beside her death-bed—that she 
would give her hand to Frederick Dashwood whenever he 
should be pleased to claim it; and this claim she regards as 
absolutely binding upon her conscience. She made no 
attempt to convince me that her heart inclined to him in the 
least; nay, so faras I could judge, her feelings tuwacds him 
rather savor of dread and of repugnance, than of esteem. 
But she is the slave of her word, wrung from her as it was 
under such painful circumstances, and’”—— 

“T will not allow it. I will point out to her how wrong 
and preposterous it would be to adhere to such an engage- 
ment. I say, it shall not be,” said Lady Livingston, ina tone 
that might have suited Queen Elizabeth. 

Oswald shook his head. “Those gentle natures,” he said, 
in an accent of deep conviction, “ are often the hardest to 
turn from any course which is dictated by a sentiment— 
mistaken, verv likely—of duty. You will not, believe me, 





let me go; and pray—pray, let this be the last time that this 
folly is mentioned between us. We can be friends, but no- 
thing more.” 


CHAPTER VI.—CONTAINS AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


Lady Livingston, in spite of the beauty of the day, of the 
agreeable conversation of Mrs, General Buckram, and of her 
own intention that Mr. Charlton and Miss Fleming should 
have some space for talking together undisturbed by the pre- 
sence of a third person, bad not remained from home very 
long. The worthy old lady had somewhat of the match- 
making instinct which is so deeply implanted in the feminine 
bosom, and, like many exemplary chaperons, she felt loath to 
permit her charge more than short periods of liberty to man- 
age her own aflairs. Many a manceuvring mother nips in- 
choate proposals in the bud, and scares away sons-in-law the 
most eligible, from a sheer inability to understand that the 
young people can get on exceedingly well without the aid of 
her vast experience and practised tact. It was certainly the 
dowager’s wish that Oswald and Beatrice should become en- 
gaged lovers, but it may be doubted if she would not have 


preferred to put off the happy termination of ——— 


over the commencement of which she had benignly watch 
rather than have had no ostensible finger in the pie matri- 
monial. Wherefore, she made haste back to the Fountains, 


and was somewhat chagrined to find that Beatrice had hur-| should ask Miss Fleming to be my wife; not, let me hasten 


Do you fancy that I am in my dotage already, or that I am 
so much taken up with my knitting-needles and my worsted 
frame and my gossip, that I cannot keep my eyes open to 
what goes on around me, or see that you love Beatrice, and 
that she likes you well enough to accept you if you will but 
give her an opportunity? You shake your head. Why, 
Oswald, what, in the name of mischief, is amiss ?” 

And now the dowager, who had been talking in the tone 
of comfortable self-complacency which the old often assume 
when chuckling over the fulfilment of their predictions, or 
claiming recognition for their superior sagacity, suddenly 
changed her voice to one of alarm. 

“You cannot mean to tell me,” she said, rising from her 
seat, “ that you have asked Beatrice to be your wife, and that 
she has refused your offer? I can’t believe it; I don't 
believe it. Speak to me, nephew, and let me know the 
truth, however bitter it may be.” 

“ Dear Lady Livingston,” said Oswald, drawing his chair 
nearer to the old lady’s sofa, “I am sorry you have been so 
keen-sighted ; sorry, too, that you should be in some sense a 
sharer in the disappointment which I cannot deny that I 
feel. I never doubted your aftection for me, but 1 was un- 
aware that you knew my affections to be given to one whom 
you love deservedly still better than you do me. I may 
admit that you have guessed aright. When I came here to- 
day, there was a struggle in my breast as to whether or no I 


prevail with Beatrice by any of the ordinary arguments or 
inducements which might have weight with others. She is 
of the stuff which, in other times than these, martyrs were 
made. Your displeasure, if you could find it in your heart to 
be incensed with her for even exaggerated notions of filial 
obedience, would give her very great pain, but I am sure that 
her resolation would remain unshaken. It has been tested, 
and it has come victoriously through the trial, for I may tell 
to you,” he added sadly, “that the innocent darling’s un- 
guarded words betrayed that she could have loved me, did 
love me, perhaps; yet she never wavered in her determina- 
tion to yield up her own happiness at the wish of her dead 
parent. Oh, Lady Livingston, do, if you can, save her—not 
for me, or for my sake, but for her own—from being the wife 
of a man who would break her spirit first, and her heart 
afterwards !” 

Then he went; and as he walked rapidly along, with his 
hat pulled down over his brows, on his way to the railway 
station, a sadder and a sterner expression than was common 
with him sat upon his features. Once he stopped in his 
walk, clenching his hand as if to strike down some invisible 
enemy. Then, with a bitter laugh, he passed on. It was a 
gloomy evening at the Fountains. Beatrice, silent and pale, 
scarcely spoke ; and Miss Violet Maybrook, narrowly observ- 
ing her every action, drew her own deductions from the 
events of the day. Lady Livingston was in the worst possi- 
ble temper, speaki urtly and snappishly when addressed, 





ried.up to her own room at the very instant of her arrival,|to say, from any doubts as to the full sincerity of my own 
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she pondered over some knotty and intricate problem. Long | gray luminous patches, the altar glooming in the distance 
after others were asleep, the old lady sat over the glowing! like some funereal catafalque. White figures gleaming here 
fire in her own room, thinking deeply. But the answer to| and there in shadowy recesses, marble warriors, heroes, 
the riddle seemed hard to- find; and in her sleep she | statesmen. 


muttered uneasy words, which told that her fancy was | 


busied yet with the fortunes of her young kinswoman. 
To be continued. 
a 


AN ADVENTURE IN ST. PAUL'S. 


We colonials, on the whole, I think, have more apprecia- 
tion of St. Paul’s than of any other of your London sights. 
More than Westminster Abbey, even. For it wants a deal 
of history to understand the Abbey and its puzzling chapels ; 
and after a certain amount of stock-driving, one jumbles up 
the kings and queens. Coming over from Australia for a 
six months’ visit to England, one of the first things I pro- 
mised myself on landing was to see St. Paul's ; and yet it’s a 
singular fact, that up to the very end of my sojourn here, I 
a never been inside your (or may I say our?) great cathe- 
dral. 

I felt it impossible to go back and face my relations and 
friends, if I couldn’t say that I’d seen St. Paul’s, and I made 
half-a-dozen plans, at various times, of paying it a visit. But 
first one thing intervened, and then another, till my last day 
in England had come, my pilgrimage unperformed. This last 
day, however, I had kept clear of engagements, on purpose 
to see the place. But before I was out of bed in the morn- 
ing, I had a telegram of importance, which took me oft post- 
haste to the eastern counties; and it was past eight o'clock 
in the evening before I reached the Shoreditch station, on 
my return journey. Now, I was bound to start early next 
morning to reach Brindisi in time for the Indian mail, and 
it thus seemed as if it were my fate to miss my last chance 
of eatering St. Paul’s. Still, I was determined not to throw 
away a chance: it might be that the cathedral was still 
open; and I picked out a fast-lookixg horse from the row of 
hansoms, and bade the driver put me down in the shortest 
possibie time at the corner of St. Paul’s churchyard. 

As I descended from the cab, and stood on the edge of the 
pavement looking up at the giant bulk of the dome, the clock 
struck nine. The sun had set; but high overhead the gol- 
den ball and cross stood out against the sky, still burnished 
by the evening glow. All the lower part of the building was 
in deep shadow, rendered still darker by the thick coating 
of soot that encased it; but the upper portion, towering 
clear of houses and chimneys, and swept and sweetened by 
the winds and rains, caught a gleam of brightness from the 
clouds above, and raised itself white and fair into the even- 
ing sky. 

‘The traffic of the day had slackened ; there were few 
pedestrians, and only an occasional cab rattled by. The big 
warehouses had retired from business, the shops were shut ; 
the city seemed to sleep. Paul’s also was closely fastened 
up. It misgave me that all I should see of it would be the 
outside. 

Bending back my neck, and gazing upwards at the huge 
dome, I saw that about the great golden cross and ball was 
a tracery as of cobwebs, and men like flies were crawling 
about those slender filaments. Stout scatloldings and thick 
cables, they were, no doubt; but, from the street, they looked 
like the delicate fabric of the gossamer. 

I walked quickly rovnd the church, hoping to find some 
doorway open, some access to the interior, The iron gates 
were all closed, the doors were fast. Paul’s portals looked 
as inaccessible and forbidding as the rocky flank of a moun- 
tain. I was determined to find my way in, if possible ; but I 
knew not how to set about it. Could I have come across 
anything that looked like a deanery or sacerdotal residence, 
I should have made bold to knock thereat, and ask the oc- 
cupiers for the key. But I could find nothing of the sort. 
Even ata bun-shop, which was still open, where I inquired 
as to the way of getting into the church, the people knew no 
more about St. Paul’s than if it bad been a thousand miles 
distant. 

I began to fell despondent about the matter, but went 
round the church once more till I came to the end of the 
south transept—the shorter limb of the cross, anc looked 
vacantly up at the fine semicircular portico, with its tall col- 
umns, and flight of steps. All this time, I never thought of 
there being anybody living inside St. Paul’s; I should as 
soon have expected to meet with furnished apartments in the 
Catacombs, or a family residence in the Pyramids. But peer- 
ing curiously about, I espied, in the angle formed by the nave 
and transept on the western side, a window from which 
came the faint gleam of a candle. I stood, and looked be- 
tween the railings, and saw that somebody was ioving 
within. ‘There was a bird-cage in the window; on the still 
outside, some red flower-pots. Presently, somebody came to 
a desk near the window and began to write: an old man with 
white hair. 

It Lcould only make him see me, perhaps he would take 
compassion on me, and Jet mein. But it wasn’t likely that 
he should see me. Looking from the lighted room into the 
twilight outside, it was hardly possible that he should see 
anything. I thought of flinging a pebble at the window; 
but it was a good distance oft; I might break the glass, and 
be taken into custody. I gave a few shrill whistles, holding 
my fingers in my mouth; I even ventured on a modified 
version of an Australian “cooee ;” but it was all of no use. 
The old man didn’t turn bis head. 

Once again I had almost given the thing up, and gone 
home ; but just then the light disappeared from the window, 
and all was darkness. Was the old man oft to bed, I won- 
dered, or had he gone to grope among the crypts below? 
Should I see his light presently twinkling in those high win- 
dows? Did he couch in some stony gallery, or find a rest- 
ing-place in the golden ball? Whilst I was thus speculating, 
I heard a door softly closed, a footstep on the stone stair- 
case; the iron gate at the bottom creaked on its hinges. I 
sprang forward, and met a gray-headed old man with a thin 
pallid face, who was just opening the iron grille. 

With all the eloquence of which I am master, I besought 
him to do me the good office of letting me into the sacred 
fane. He hesitated, shook his head; at last he relented, 
“Very well,” he said, “it’s against rules; but, as you say, 
it’s a long way to the Antipodes. I'll let you in, if you don’t 
mind stopping inside alone for an hour ; it will be that time 
before [ return; and I must lock the door behind me. Do 
you still wish to go inside ?” 

I thanked him warmly, and said : “ Certainly, yes.” Indeed, 
I was delighted at the idea of an hour in perfect silence and 
seclusion among the mighty columns and arches of St Paul's. 
I got under the great dome, which hangs like a luminous 
cloud above, full of hazy, uncertain shadows, a faint circle of 
light rimming it round, arches and huge piers encompassing 
it. From the west, a subdued crimson glov ; eastwards, the 
choir, dark and sombre; the windows of the apse showing as 


Under the dome, in the great open space, was a vast crowd 
of chairs—wooden rush-bottomed chairs, lashed together in 
rows, looking towards the east. Choosing one of the most 
central of these, I sat down, and began to dream, peopling 
this wide area with a vast invisible congregation. 

In soft, long-drawn cadence, the bell of Paul’s struck out 
| the hour of ten. I had been in the place nearly an hour. I 

felt chilled and numb. Enough of dreams. t me walk 
| briskly up and down, and think of the busy scenes awaiting 
|me: the rapid flight over continents and seas ; the wanderer’s 
|return; the warm, glad welcome; wife and children holJing 
| out Bal arms—right at the other side of this hnge 
world. 

I paced rapidly up and down an avenue between the chairs. 
I had seen enough; I was anxious to be released, to get 
away from the world of shadows into the living world out- 
side. For a moment, I stood in what seemed to be the very 
centre of the dome, and looked upward. A faint circle of 
light marked the apex of the soaring vault, and just above 
my head I saw—my eyes being now accustomed to this half- 
cle saw, I say, arope hanging down from the vast height 
above. 

Then I remembered the spider-webs I had seen outside 
about the ball and cross. And as I stood, and looked, and 
listened, I heard faint sounds of hammering aud knocking. 
Men were at work, hundreds of feet above ; # light shone 
here and there, twinkling like a star. 

In years gone by, I used to be a famous gymnast, and the 
sight of the rope hanging just above my head, put me in 
mind of my ancient prowess. I was heavier now, my mus 
cles less elastic; still, ihere was some salt of youth in me. 
How many times, I wondered, could I, hanging to that rope, 
draw my chin up to my knuckles ? 

The rope was just out of reach, but I leapt up and 
caught it—once, twice, thrice. I felt a kind of emulation 
with my old self; | wanted to persuade myself that I had 
not lost much of my former prowess ; and so I went on draw- 
ing myself up and letting myself down, not touching the 
ground, till U grew tired, and stretched myself out, expecting 
just to reach the pavement with my toes. But I couldn't 
reach it. Casting a glance below me, I saw with horror that 
the flooring had vanished from under me. I was swinging 
suspended by my hands high up in the dome. 

Perhaps, if I had dropped at that moment, I might have 
escaped with only a serious shaking ; but I hesitated, and was 
lost. Slowly and steadily, the rope was being wound up. I 
shut my eyes. Surely this was a hideous delusion, that ano- 
ther moment would dispel. But no; as I looked down, the 
floor below was almost lost to my sight. There I swung, a 
tiny human speck, half-way between heaven and earth. I 
couldn’t hope to hang on much longer. My muscles were 
wearied with the task 1 had given them. I made a desper- 
ate eflort to raise myself hand over hand, so that I might 
grasp the rope with my feet also; but it was impossible: I 
could not do it. Even the desperate energy of self-preserva- 
tion could extract no more force from my muscles ; I could 
only hold on, 

I was now on a level with the plinth that surmounts the 
great arches of the dome: the gilded ground-work of a new 
fresco in the spandrel cast a sort of glow upon me, the col- 
ossal figures seemed to mock my agony. I must be half-way 
up now, and for the moment a ray of hope shone in upon 
me that I could hold on to the end. But, to my despair, I 
now saw that the seeming dome was a false one, above 
which rose the veritable conical roof, another hundred feet 
or more; and that through a vast round orifice in the sham 
dome, the rope was to ascend to the uppermost peak of the 





|roof. In that moment of torture, I recognised my fate as 
inevitable. I might prolong my agony for a few seconds ; 


my muscles were involuntarily relaxing; my grasp would 
fail; in another minute at furthest I must fall, to be dashed 
to pieces on the adaman‘ine floor below. 

A thousand confused thoughts whirled through my brain, 
like the smoke and sparks of an appreaching conflagration ; 
but especially clear in my mind’s eye, 1 saw—I did not think, 
but saw this vision—the picture of my far-off home, the roll- 
ing plains of grass, the herds and flocks, a galloping horse- 
man—there was my home. My wife stood in the portico, 
shading her eyes with her hand; the children were cluster- 
ing about her; there was news of daddy coming—perhaps 
daddy himself. Jt was bitter to die thus. 

My limbs relaxed ; my senses almost deserted me ; a mer- 
ciful oblivion, the intoxication of despair, stole over me ; 
voices, I thought, were calling—perhaps a delusion of my 
failing sense—I was slipping, slipping, and I fell--— 

“ How do you feel now, sir?” I heard a voice say close to 
my ear. Was it possible—was I still alive? Yes ; my brain 
was yet conscious. But the frame? Shattered, no doubt, a 
mere human wreck, to which life would be a mockery. 
only dared to use my eyes. Any other muscular exertion 
might bring on torments to which I was then insensible; and 
yet I had nv feeling of pain; perhaps some merciful paraly- 
sis had cut me off from torture. 

An old man was bending over me, the same who had ad- 
mitted me; he had a wine-glass in his hands with some 
liquor in it; a candle burned by his side, forming a little 
chamber of light about us. 

“ Am I knocked all to pieces ?” I whispered. 

“TI don’t think so, sir; I don’t think you're hurt a bit. 
Bless you! you didn’t fall more than three feet.” 

I stretched out my arms—they were whole; my legs—- 
they were sound and unhurt. What a happiness to be alive, 
after seeing death inevitable ! 

“ How is this ?” I cried, sitting up, and looking about me. 
“T thought I was carried up into the dome.” 

“ Ard so you were. You'd have been a dead man by this, 
but just in the nick of time I came back. I don’t suppose I 
should have noticed you, for the light was pretty nearly 
| done ; but I caught sight of you against the gilding, and then 
| you gave a sort of moan; and says I: There’s death here, if 
| L can’t think of something all of a minute. And then I re- 
jcollected that I'd heard ,the workmen chaps whistle three 
| times, like this, when they wanted the rope lowered ; and I 
piped away, and then the rope stopped, and vegan to come 
; down. J] shouted to you to hold on and keep your heart up ; 
| but I don’t think you heard me, for when your face came in 
/sight it was white like death, and your eyes closed—but you 
| still holding on—till, as I say, you came within three feet of 
| the floor, and then you gave a quiver, and fell; and I caught 
|you in my arms, for you were in a dead-faint. But what 

were you about, to let them draw you up iike that ?” 

| Then I told him of my gymnastic feats. 
| “Oh, then, I suspect you shock the rope. That's the sig- 
nal to pull up, and up they pulled, and never knew what 











sort of a load they were hauling up. The men are working 
double shifts now, and in a hurry ‘to get finished.” 

When I left St. Paul’s, I felt weak and nerveless, as if I 
had just passed through a long illness. I couldn’t start next 
morning, [ was so upset; and I have written this account of 
what happened to me, as a sort of outlet for my feelings ; 
for 1 don’t think I shall talk much about. St. Paul’s when I 
get home. 

_—_~>—__—_ 


AUTUMN HOURS. 


The foxglove bells are tolling autumn hours, 
The hours of ever-shortening silver day ; 

The hours that see the moon in full array 

Rain on the earth her radiant ripening showers ; 
The hours when pilgrim coin-fields rest in bowers 
Of final bloom, when reapers, binders coiae, 
And wagons go and come from field to home 
Oft till the stars sleep on their azure towers : 
The twilight hours that hear the robin’s lute ; 
The morning hours that see the spider's line 
From branch to branch in dewy splendor shine ; 
The colder hours that sce the Dramble’s fruit 
Blush on its purple path, as Winter's foot 

Is heard approaching on the lofty pine. 


——_—@—————. 
OBSTACLES. 

There was a wholesome moral, rely on it, underlying the 
brisk narrative of that old fairy tale of the adventurous 
knight who sought to fill a pitcher at the enchanted foun- 
tain. As he climbed the bill, on the crest of which the wond- 
rous water bubbled up, strange voices assailed his ear. There 
were the fierce threats of bitter foes, the roar of a raging 
crowd, the soft blandishments of gentle and upbraiding love. 
Yet the good knight pressed steadily on to the goal, while 
all oom him cropped out in ghastly profusion from the 
fatal soil, a number of tall black stones, representatives of 
fainthearted aspirants who had turned their heads, and had 
been petrified as a punishment. Every day’s experience con- 
firms the truth of the allegory. For obstacles are of two 
sorts, the soft and the hard, and of these, perhaps, the for- 
mer, like sunken rocks in a ship’s course, are the more dan- 
gerous. 

The more familiar class of obstacles are solid stumbling- 
blocks, real, tangible barriers that proclaim “no thorough- 
fare,” in unmistakable language, and that must be scaled by 
the daring, or hewn down by the strong. Sometimes these 
hindrances bar the way, not of an individual, but of a peo- 
ple. We sce nations which seem from the outset to be too 
heavily weighted for the race of life. The Thibetian cower- 
ing among rocks to escape the biting wind, can scarcely be 
blamed if the nineteenth century finds him as he was ages 
ago. A climate of imperious cold, a stony soil, a girdling 
wall of sky-piercing mountains, no roads, and it may almost 
be said no fuel, unite to keep Thibet the land of hunger and 
emptiness which it has ever been. The Icelander, who can- 
not afford fire except for cooking, and whose winter fare is 
an unwholesome diet of wind-dried fish and ill-fed pork, has 
positively retrograded since the days when his ancestors 
colonised Greenland. The old insular Scandinavians owned 
forests long since devoured by the lava of the giant volean- 
oes; their cattle grazed over many a square mile of pasture 
that is now but a cinder-strewn desert, for Nature herself 
appears to have served her writ of ejectment on the dwind- 
ling population. There are other doomed tribes whose sum- 
total yearly lessens. The Esquimaux, whose national life 
has been one long struggle with frost and starvation, are 
dying out, slowly but surely, like one of their own skull- 
lamps when the seal-oil runs dry. Maori and [lottentot, the 
black race of Australasia, and the red race of America, wane 
with startling rapidity. The Polynesian islanders were dimin- 
ishing in numbers, even before Cook first sighted their bread- 
fruit groves and coral reefs, and their decadence has been, as 
usual, the quicker for the white man’s visit. War and 
drought and slave-huuts are telling fast on the census of 
pagan Africa, and of all non-European races only those of 
China and Japan appear to retain their sturdy vitality. 
Material obstacles, if not absolutely overwhelming, are pre- 
cisely those which a vigorous nation confronts the best. Even 
here in England, a feebler stock than our own would hardly 
have crowded a forest of masts into their ports, or encum- 
bered their wharves with heaped-up merchandise from every 
quarter of the globe. Our soil and climate do not enable us 
to dispense with skill and care. We must farm well, and 
make our coal and iron do us yeoman’s service, and plough 
every sea with the keels of our trading-ships, if we would 
keep our place among nations. What is truc of England 
may safely be said of more countries than one. Every hay- 
crop raised in Holland, every shipload of Frison cheese, or 
Guelders butter, represents a triumph of unflagging industry 
and dogged courage. Those who redeemed their country 
from the waves of the North Sea were surely competent to 
make the most of its resources, and the same may in a less 
degree be said of Flanders and the spade-husbandry that has 
turned a barren bed of sea-sand into a huge market-garden, 
The Rhenish vineyards are ugly when compared to those 
Tuscan enclosures where the graceful vines form fantastic 
arches from tree to tree, and where the heavy purple grape- 
bunches hang mixed with apple and plum, pear and chest- 
nut, one tangle of variegate green and ripening fruit. But 
in Rhineland each terraced ledge that lines the tall river-clitl 
has been painfully won by hard work. It was no light labor 
to level those shelves of solid rock, to plant that system of 
ladders heedfully pinned to the crag-front, to carry up by 
basketfuls the very earth that should nourish the tender 
roots of the young vines, and to tend them in all weathers, 
jealously watching over every nursling shoot, and setting a 
nightly guard to secure the maturing clusters from thieves, 
biped and four-footed. Here is no instance of nature’s lavish 
bounty, but of a valuable crop rearer by incessant and self- 
denying toil. 

‘The instinctive ambition to rise in life, the desire of almost 
every man to better his worldly condition, have been viewed 
by many legislators rather as noxious weeds to be discouraged 
in their growth, than as the germs of futare excellence and 
improvement. It is curious to mark how often eflorts lave 
been made to draw a hard and fast line that should never be 
transgressed, and to stereotype the position of different ranks 
in society. We may safely say that the lawgivers of Peru 
had never heard of Lycurgus, and that the heirs of the Peru- 
vian Romulus or Cecrops, Manco Capac, were by no means 
cognisant of the laws of Menu. Yet they strove, and not 
unsuccessfully, to do what Dorian and Brahmin had done, 
and to crystallise a kingdom into an wnchanging solid. 
There was the heaven-descezded emperor, fit compeer of 
Ninus and Belshazzar, of Numa and of Ella, deriving mucle 





of his authority from his semi-divine ancestry, as Semiramis 
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and Cheops had done. There were the priests, white-robed, 
burning incense to a Transatlantic Mithra, in temples more 
gorgeous with gold than those of the sun-worshippers of 
that Persia whose rites bore some resemblance to theirs. 
There were the great caciques, like so many provincial sat- 
raps of Xerxes or Darius, the minor nobles, who furnished 
the flower of the Inca’s army, and the mass of the people, 
whose duty it was to work and obey. Here were none of the 
usual incidents of oppression. Compared with the serfs of 
feudal Europe, the peons of Peru had little to complain of. 
Poverty was unknown. The task exacted from each worker 
in the human hive was not excessive. All were fairly well 
fed, lodged, and clad; nor does there seem to have prevailed 
any of that capricious cruelty that blots the pages of ordinary 
medigeval history. But if there was little fear, there was no 
hope. Merit could not win promotion. The peasant must 
live and die in his original station, whatever his qualities or 
his claims. There was a dull dead level of enforced medio- 
crity which the bulk of the nation might not pass, and hence 
the ease with which the empire fell before the Spenisa 
sword. The giittering image rested but on feet of clay. 

India and China, unlike in most respects, are at ma 

oles as regards their social discipline. Labor, despised in 

ndia, receives high honor in the Flowery Land, where the 
deified emperor yearly puts his sacred hands to the plough. 
With an aristocracy of double-firsts and senor wranglers, 
with poets, judges, and philosophic viceroys, the Central 
Kingdom makes well-nigh all prizes the rewards of competi- 
tive examination. Chinese candidates are not hampered by 
nominations or by a stern limit of age. It is not only a lad 
of eighteen who may break a lance in that intellectual arena. 
Many an elderly-young man, often plucked, gets his pass at 
last, and wears the button of the lowest pa of mandarin. 
One or two degraded classes are supposed to be inadmissible, 
just as Cagots or lepers would bave been hooted out of court 
during the feudal rule. But mere poverty and obscurity can- 
not keep a bright boy back from winning the blue ribbon of 
official Kathay. There are good schools to which the hum- 
blest have access; and the system of coaching and cram- 
ning is as well kept up, and far more cheaply, than with us. 

Very great are the temptations to Ching and Chang, quick- 
witted-urchins es they are, to stick sedulously to their books, 
and to invest their pocket-money, not in kites and candy, but 
in feeing some needy graduate to teach them how to paint 
courtly verses on vermilion paper. There is something 
deserving of sympathy in one part of a Chinaman’s ambition. 
Should he rise in life his forefathers will be ennobled, and 
he will have the satisfaction, very dear to him, of burning 
incense and gilt joss-sticks before costly altars dedicated to 
his ancestors, But, independent of this back-handed fashion 
of founding a family, Ching and Chang have motives less 
sentimentally respectable. Familar from infancy with the 
extortions and frauds by which the chief mandarins swell a 
moderate salary into an enormous fortune, these pig-tailed 
young aspirants cherish no fonder wish than to be taken up 
among the privileged, so that they—even they—may 
“ squeeze” provinces, and tax merchants at their will. The 
procigal splendor, the griping greed of the literary aristo- 
cracy, are tolerantly viewed by those in whose eyes it is the 
merest matter of course that persons in authority should 
play the part of King Stork, and who hope some day to see 
some nephew or grandson take his degree and enrich his 
relatives. Meanwhile, there are other channels for the nation’s 
activity than agriculture or government employ. Commerce 
is widespread and lucrative, capital abounds; and there are 
many very wealthy families, dwelling in palaces, with parks 
around them, that in cost and care may vie with any plea- 
saurce in Europe, who are content with the enjoyment of 
ample means, and seldom send their youths to compete for 
the peacocks’ plumes and gold and silver embroidery of a 
mandarin. 

Far diflerent is, or was, the imposing structure of Hindoo 
society. The most elaborate precautions were in India 
adopted to keep every lawyer of the community in its due 

osition. There were the hereditary kings, now extinct. 

here were the members of the sacerdotal caste, depositaries 
of all wisdom, holiness, and civil influence. There was the 
order of military nobles, ranging from the vassal princes and 
great feudatories to the rustic lord of some half-dozen 
ploughs, each and all of whom were expected to keep their 
sharp swords ready for tke slaughter of the outside heathen. 
There were merchants and bankers, hereditary barbers and 
sweepers, village head men of long descent, immemorial 
watchmen and perpetual shawl-weavers. From the rajah to 
the washerman, each Hindoo had bis allotted station, his 
duties, and his right. The accident of birth determined for 
him who should be his companions, what his pursuits, how 
he should live, from the cradle to the funeral pile. The im- 
mense servile class, on the labor of whica this vast political 
Etructure was reared, was, in theory at least, utterly shut out 
from promotion, and dead to hope. This state policy, how- 
ever, sorely breached by the Mabomedan conquest, was sub- 
jected to a new influence when the growth of the English 
power made itself felt in the peninsula. Savajee, son of a 
slipper-bearer, could set in motion more Mahratta. squadrons 
than obeyed the Peishwa himself. Sudra ministers, Sudra 
ee, have been known to give their orders to Brahmin 

utlers and high-caste cooks. In India, as elsewhere, a hard 
head or a heavy purse won consideration for him who owned 
it, and the possessors of wealth or power became the patrons 
of those whose sole claim to notice was based on pedigree. 


In Europe, whether Pagan or Christian, the spirit of the 
laws was less opposed to the individual’s free passage from 
one condition to another than was its letter. The slave, in 
an Athenian’s eyes, was not much above the present status of 
the gorilla, but he put on full humanity when set at liberty. 
A Roman freedman was not the equal of a born Quirite, aad 
more than one constitutional victory had to be won before a 
plebeian general could command anjarmy, or an Italian all 
claim citizenship. But this was merely due to the selfis 
desire of the possessors of good things to keep what they 
had got, and, certainly, not to any abstract abhorrence of 
change. Rome was a close corporation. Its patrician 
families formed a select club. It was not in human nature 
that they should be very eager to admit outsiders to share 
oy which lessened in value as they became diffused. 

n the Christendom of the Middle Ages the main impedi- 
ments in the path of him who sought to rise, in peaceful 
fashion at least, were due to some such jealousy as this. 
The guilds of merchants and of craftsmen were chary of 
welcoming a novice, and ready to buzz and sting, like angry 
wasps, if an imprudent competitor; essayed to undersell them 
or outdo them. The schoolmen were too jealous of a too 
lucid theologian, the physicians of a doctor who presumed 
to cure what Galen had deemed beyond remedy. It was not 
easy, before the printing-press cheapened learning, to gather 
book-lore. Manuscript works of any merit were incredibly 
scarce and dear, and the possessors grudged a loan of them to 





their best friends, if residing at a distance. To dive into the 
arcana of natural science was harder still; all chemicals and 
apparatus being extravagantly dear and difficult of transport, 
while the student who collected a few retorts end alembics 
ran great risk of being pelted and misused for his devotion 
to the Black Art; and might, very possibly, expiate his over- 
familiarity with evil-emelling and explosive compounds by 
fine and imprisonment. For merit of a warlike order there 
was always a brisk demand, beforé gunpowder and standing 
armies combined to render soldiership the cheapest, instead 
of the dearest, of commodities. A feudal army, with its 
tumultuary levy, bound to give six weeks’ service, was so 
awkward an instrument, that any valiant man, with sirong 
muscles and tolerable brains, could make a fair livelihood ot 
professional war. A trained cross-bowman, a skilled archer, 
& man-at-arms, who was thoroughly at home in his steel- 
plated war-saddle, could earn a competence, with consider- 
able probabilities of plunder and ransom. Louis the Twelfth 
of France remunerated the heavy-armed horsemen of his 
gendarmerie at the munificent rate of seven shillings and 
sixpence per day, and this at a time when money was nearly 
ten times as valuable as it now is. Our own Charles the 
Second allowed his lifeguardsmen to draw pay equal in 
amount to that of a subaltern of the present day, and, of 
course, endowed with far greater purchasing power. 

If the fighting man of the Middle Ages had any ambition 
beyond the attainment of creature comforts, its gratification 
depended very much on his own thews and sinews and fear- 
less heart.~ Modern battles do not afford such a stage for the 
display of personal prowess as did the melee of the eld days 
of hand-blows. Nobody knows whose rifle does execution 
on the enemy, and Hans, who has hurt nobody, perbaps re- 
ceives the corporal’s worsted stripes, that would have been 
better bestowed on the fatal sharpshooter Fritz. But there 
was no doubt about the man who hewed a road through the 
spear-hedges about him, beneath whose mace the hostile 
standard-bearer sank, or who brought in the rebel leader, un- 
horsed and unbelmed. To do justice to the sovereigus of the 
period, they were prompt to reward service such as this, nor 
did any prejudice against humble birth or rough manners cast 
acold shade over the hero of the hour. Quick! the gold 
spurs and the knightly belt; clash, with steely clang down 
comes the accolade from the royal sword on the mailed 
shoulder of the champion; andas plain Dick of a moment 
since, Sir Richard now, rises from his kneeling posture on 
the crimsoned turf, strong bands are offered to his grasp, and 
friendly voices hail as a brether the new-made chevalier. The 
herald, who is devising a bearivg for his shield, will charge 
him po fees for this exercise of his skill in blazonry ; the 
pages at the king’s banquet will serve him with as courteous 
attention as if he were a mighty baron instead of a landless 
banneret—not that he will be lanuless long, for the sove- 
reign is guardian of many a rich heiress, and will find a well- 
dowered bride for Sir Richard, if he do but fight on as he has 
fought to-day. 

The revival of learning did much to smooth the path for 
those who preferred to carve out their own fortunes other- 
wise than with sword and battle-axe. Ceesar then thought it 
no shame to pick up the maul-stick of a painter. Purblind 
scholars, better used to palimpsests and mouldering parch- 
ments than to the ways of flesh-and-blood contemporaries, 
suddenly found themselves the petted oracles of enthusiastic 
princesses and maids of honor. It was more profitable to 
pen a copy of verses and sing them afterwards to some 
stringed instrument, than to overthrow a stalwart antagonist 
in the tilting-ring. Sorely did the big-boned, dull-witted 
cavaliers, who were fit for nothing but fighting, mourn that 
they knew no Latin, and could not, for their lives, turn a 
tune or put two rhymes together, And so we gradually 
reached the reigns of the last Valois and the two first Louises 
of the Bourbon line, when to write poetry was to be entitled 
to state pensions and sinecures, when a duke could hardly 
dispense with literary claims to distinction, and when a smart 
repartee, uttered within earshot of royalty, proved a gold- 
mind to the utterer. Art, when once discriminating eyes 
were on the look out for its Avatar, was pretty sure to force 
its way to the front. No doubt but that exceptional good- 
luck befel that young Italian shepherd who, chalking his 
crude conceptions on the walls near which his flocks fed, 
attracted the notice of a wealthy patron riding by, and so 
was spirited away to school, to the studio, and immortal re- 
nown. But when all pictorial power was rare and new, 
a lad with a great aptitude for drawing was likely to become 
the brag and marvel of the country-side, and through a pro- 
bation of sign-boards to pass to the capital, present recom- 
pense, and future fame. More than one solemn impostor, 
more than one boisterous charlatan, sat at meat at that feast 
which prince and people designed to spread for the witty, 
the industrious, ang the wise. But in the Renaissance itself, 
with its tender love for the poor student, its fostering care for 
budding genius, and its deliberate preference of refinement 
and reason to the old brutal standard of sheer violence, there 
was surely something touching as well as generous. 

To rise, in the worldliest sense of the word, to opulence 
and high station from the very bottom of the social ladder, 
is a feat hard to be performed, but which hundreds and thou- 
sands of financial acrobats have achieved with clean hands 
and a conscience of more than average purity. Unwearying 
patience, sublime self-denial, sound mother-wit, and a healthy 
capacity for work, are needed to push the climber of the 
slippery lower steps. Clear eyesight and a head that is not 
giddy at great heights do the rest. Every London prentice 
had not the chance, like the ancestor of the Osbornes, of 
leaping from the parapet of the bridge to the rescue of his 
master’s daughter. It is a pity to think that dear Dick 
Whittington never slept under a wagon-tilt, or trudged pen- 
niless along the dusty road leading to the wonderful city 
that was paved with gold. Thrice lord mayor he was, anda 
civic Croesus, whatever his mythical connection with the cat, 
which some medisval sculptor insisted on placing in the 
arms of his stone effigy; but it is to be feared that he rode 
up from Gloucestershire on a shaggy hackney. like any other 
freeholder’s son, and only swept a shop ag a necessary inci- 
dent of his novitiate. There may have been clerks as intui- 
tively thrifty as the quondam millionaire, Jacques Lafitte. It 
was well for him that when he picked up, out of innate care- 
fulness, the pin that lay on the counting-house floor of that 
rich banker, who had just refused to employ the clumsy, 
hungry, country lad, such sharp eyes were upon him as those 
of the shrewd man of business who called him back to a desk 
and fortune. Sooner or later, however, work that is at once 
hard and intelligent, if not overweighted by some remarkable 
counterpoise in the disposition of the worker, does make its 


way. 
ie series of obstacles, more formidable to many of us 
than poverty, than ignorance, or ill-health, or the dull op- 





position of the slow-witted enemies of change, remains to be 
noted. There was truth in the old Zsopian fable of the 
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traveller who wrapped his cloak the tighter round him for 
all the stormy wrath of rain and wind, but who flung it from his 

sboulders at the first kiss of the warm sunshine. Ease, com- 
fort, indolence, are the rust and mildew of many a noble na- 

ture, and the man is strong, indeed, who always resists the 

Mephistophilean whisper that it is better to put off till to- 

morrow what may as well be done then, or any day. Toen- 

able us to overcome obstacles of this insidious species, even 

misfortune often proves a serviceable stimulant, and more 

than one winner of the world’s prizes has lived to bless the 

day when the shock of some apparent calamity nerved him, 
at the pressure of need, to bring forth the talent that other- 

wise might have lain in the napkin, unheeded, until the final! 

reckoning.—All the Yeer Round. 


—_—__ >. —__—_—_ 


SPIRIT POLISH. 
BY LEWIS HOUGH. 


In the late war between the French and Germans, the 
sympathies of a great many English people went with the 
former, not because they were in the right—for of the merits 
of the quarrel they felt themselves utterly unable to judge— 
nor through any lack of appreciation of the German intellect 
and character, but simply because, when travelling on the 
Continent, Ge:man officials were always rude, and French 
officials always polite to them. Now this kindly feeling did 
the losing side no military good, it is.true, for we cannot be 
expected to go to war and quadruple our debt, when our own 
interests are not involved; but we may hope that our con- 
tributions did something to alleviate the misery into which 
large masses of the peasantry found themselves plunged, and 
that the truth of the proverb which affirms that nothing is 
ever lost by politeness was vindicated. 

Our grandfathers used to sneer at the courtesy which dis- 
tinguished the manners of more polished peoples, and as they 
were generally at deadly feud with Spaniards or Frenchmen, 
their jests and caricatures were excusable enough. But 
happily they learned while they laughed, and took the polish 
which they aflected to despise. Yet even at the present day 
you meet with people who put a theoretical value on rude- 
ness, and associate a courteous demeanour with fickleness 
and incapability of deep aflection. Because the hardest 
stones take the best polish, they imagine that a similar rule 
applies to the human heart, which is pushiog the metaphori- 
cal use of the word “ polish” rather too far. If a man is 
selfish and unfeeling by nature, it certainly will not make 
him any the less so to cultivate a rough and boorish manner, 
while the habit of restraint necessitated by wearing a mask 
of politeness must have a tendency to check the growth of 
his baser instincts, and it certainly prevents his being tho 
nuisance he otherwise would be to casual acquaintances. 

I do not believe in roughness being a sign of honesty. 
When a rude fellow does a civil thing, it makes a great im- 
pression on you, because it is unexpected, while you form a 
higher estimate of a pleasant companion’s probable conduct, 
and call him a smooth-tongued hypocrite if he does not come 
up to it. 

“ Scratch the Russian, and you will find the Tartar,” says 
—Voltaire, I think. But don’t scratch the Russian, and you 
will pass a delightful evening with him: while the unvar- 
nished Tartar would eat your candles, and pistol you if you 
objected. Give me the Russian. 

own that I esreem the growth of politeness between man 
and man to be the greatest advantage of the age we live in. 
I could do very well without railways, steamboats, or electric 
telegraphs, but to have people always treading on my moial 
corns would make life odious. I do not believe in bluntness; 
the proper thing to be done with a rough diamond, in my 
estimation, is to cut it. 

I grant that the desire to make himself agreeable will occa- 
sionally betray a man into rash offers of service, which he 
afterwards finds it inconvenient or impossible to fulfil. Irish- 
men in particular are subject to this generous impetuosity, 
which sometimes leads the cooler Englishman or Scotchman 
to tax them with insincerity. But this is a harsh and unjust 
judgment. When the Hibernian gentleman with whom you 
fraternise in a railway carriage, or on a Swiss mountain, offers 
to board, lodge, and mount you during the next hunting sea- 
son, if you will look up at his little place in Galway, he is not 
humbugging you; he is speaking recklessly, perhaps, but the 
impulse which causes him to do so is generous. If you ac- 
cepted his invitation, indeed, he would probably recollect 
neither it nor you; and as for doing all he promised, the 
chances are that it would not be in his power, though he 
would certainly try his best. But who in his senses ever 
accepts general invitations? You have spent a happy day 
with a pleasant companion, who has set you at ease with 
yourself by appreciating your society, and whose polite re- 
gret to part from you has been expressed in the form of an 
invitation to renew the acquaintanceship. What more could 
you wish for? Would you sooner pass the time with 4 
grumbler, or a snob, who feared to compromise himself by 
talking freely to a stranger who might, for all he knew, be 
plebeian in his connections? 

Good marners benefit the possessor as well as those with 
whom he comes into contact ; for many a man who seems (0 
be a bore at first, and who is therefore dropped by the ur 
amiable after a sentence or two, proves to be a most exce! 
lent and entertaining companion to him who, out of shee 
civility, encourages him. He is like many fine clarets, is 
ordinaire while cold, and requiring warmth to bring out the 
bouquet. : 

The man of really good manners is polite at home as Ty 





as abroad. I hate (don’t you?) to see one who is all civili 
to strangers, rough and bearish to his wife, his sisters, or bi 
children; and yet it is common enough. The man is not 
wanting in affection, but courtesy is irksome to him, and 8 
he throws it oft with his boots, and puts on 1 udeness with hit 
slippers. He will tell you perhaps that he means no barm, 
itis only his manner. That may be, but it is a very ba¢ 
manner, and causes more domestic misery than anything 
else. 

[N.B.—These remarks are not altogether inapplicable to 
ladies. 

_— real test of good manners is the ability to retain 
the polish at times of peril, anger, or excitement. Readers of 
Captain Marryat’s delightful stories will remember how Mit: - 
shipman Easy apologised to Gascoigne for the necessaly 
roughness he employed in saving his life, surely a marvellous 
stroke in hitting off the character of that eccentric but the 
rough gentleman. The famous “ Gentlemen of the Guat, | 
fire first,” is also well known, but there is a story toldd — 
Spanish politeness which may probably not be so familis’ 
When the ruins of Lisbon were cleared after the famotd 
earthquake, the skeletons of two dons were discovered in| 
doorway, hat in hand, and bowing to one another. The! 
had evidently meditated escape from the house on the fis! 
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shock, had met in the passage, and each being too poiite to 
pass out before the other, they had perished together. So it 
seems that even civility must have its martyrs. 

But of all the anecdotes in illustration of my subject which 
I could produce, were readers more patient, that which 
charms me most is a French ne. A citizen of that polished 
country haé unfortuvately done something which necessitated 
his being hanged, and as there was no professional execu- 
tioner available for the occasion, the painful duty of carrying 
out the sentence devolved upon an amateur, who apologised 
for any possible shortcomings to the person principally con- 
cerned. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” said he,“ if T put you to any 
unnecessary inconvenience, but the fact is, I have never 
hanged any one before.” 

“ Pray do not mention it,” replied the other; “ for that 
matter, [ have never been hanged before. We must cach do 
our best.” — Cassell’s. 





> -- -— 
ROBERT JEFFREY OF POLPERRO. 


If you are ever at Plymouth it will be worth your while to 
go westward along the coast as far as Fowey. The country 
is lovely; and it is remarkable, too, for having furnished 
much more than its proportion of gallant tars during the old 
French war. It was a grand place for smuggling all along 
there; and somehow smuggling and serving on board the 
roy:l navy generally go well together. They say poachers 
make the best gamekeepers; certainly scores of Ccrnish 
sailors mist have had brothers and uncles in the contraband 
trade, and probably had run a good many cargoes them- 
selves. 

Well, just a little beyond Looe river, you will come to 
Polperro, as quaint a village—* town,” I beg its pardon—as 
one could find anywhere round the coast of Great Britain. It 
has its history and antiquities. Leland, who is always exact 
about Cornwall, says, in his Itinerary, “ From Pontus Cross” 
(now Punch’s Cross, Fowey) “to Poulpirrhe about a six 
miles, wher is a little fishcbar town and a peere, with a very 
little creke and a broke. There is a crikket” (flat sand—was 
the game originally played on such ground ?) * betwixt Poul- 
pirrhe and Lowe.” This pier, supplemented in the seven- 
teenth century by another at right angles to it, enables the 
little place to exist. Even thus it has had a hard struggle. 
Do you know Dawlish? At any rate you will have heard 
how many times last winter the sea-wall of that railway 
which Brunel traced close to the water’s edge was washed 
away. Go to Dawlisk when there is a good south-easter on, 
and you'll see that it is not the rocky “ iron-bound” coasts 
which look best inastorm. I’ve seen a good dea! of both, 
but I prefer being close to the waves instead of looking down 
on them; and so I give the palm to a low beach with cliffs 
some little way off. Such you have at Polperro; and the 
number of times the piers have been destroyed, and the ruins 
of the “ palaces” (pilchard cellars) demolished by fcermer 
gales, show how it must suffer in storm, for all it looks se 
unlike “the thundering shores of Bude and Boss,” or the 
granite bulwarks of the Land’s End. 

Everybody in Polperro either goes to sea himself or has a 
share in a boat. You can generally find on the beach a 
dozen stout fellows — talk to you by the hour. But I 
mustn’t stop to tell you Polperro stories about pilchard fish- 
ing—how they shoot an enormous sean-net (say two hundred 
and twenty fathoms long and twelve deep) round the school 
of fish, and there keep them enclosed four days, while a little 
boat, the volyer (follower) goes inside with a tuck-sean, which 
is drawn round as many of the fish as the master seaner 
judges can be stowed away in cellarjthat day. This gradual 
clearing is a wonderful thing for everybody concerned; thanks 
to it the curing cun be done properly, and a great many fish 
can be sold fresh; fancy, on the other hand, having to dis- 
pose all at once of a thousand hogsheads of dead pilchards! 
There would only be one way—a way in which too many of 
our takes of mackerel and sprats, as well as pilcbards, are got 
rid of, in spite of ice and railways—to make manure of them 
As it is, by this simple plan of keeping the fish enclosed in 
the big sean, you have time even to send a ship over to 
France for salt after the sean has been shot, and to get her 
back in time for curing. Polperro fishing, I’m afraid, has 
gone down—were you ever in a fishing place where they 
didn’t tell you things are not what they used to be? Conger 
used to be largely exported (the trade is as old as King 
John’s day). It was not salted, but cut through, sewn to- 
gether, so as to form a flat surface, and then stretched on a 
frame and dried. The process was an unsavory one, and the 
loss from absolute putrefaction was heavy in wet seasons; 
but as live conger sold at five shillings per hundredweight, 
while “ conger-douce” (sweet) as it was called, would bring 
thirty shillings, the trade lasted till the French revolution. 
It was then thrown out of gear, and now the conger is so 
scarce (like the herrings on the west of Ireland) that there 
isa’t enough of it for home use. The Spanish and Italians 
used to eat the conger-douce grated into their soup. How 
they manage to eat the “ fair maids” (firmados), salt pilcbards 
with all their juice squeezed out to make cod-liver oil, I’m 
sure I don’t know. 1’m as fond as any one of a good fat 
ca. cooked fresh; even a salt one (cured like a Dutch 

erring) is not bad with new potatoes. You Londoners 
didn’t show your taste in rejecting them last year when the 
railway took them up for nothing; but I don’t think I could 
eat them in the firmado state. Popery, slavery, and wooden 
shoes used to go together in the old Orange toast; and I 
think you might well add dried pilcbard as a climax. Never- 
theless, it’s hard to know how West Wales would do without 
pilchards. It has been a hungry land—albeit a hospitable— 
since the days when Andrew Boorde, Henry the Eighth’s 
physician, and the original Merry Andrew, so emphatically 
condemned the Cornish eating, and above all the drinking, 
describing the beer as “ thick whitish stuff, as though Pigges 
wrastled in it.” The old rhyme, 


Meat, money, and light, 
All in one night, 


is quite deserved ; and working under tribute in a tin mine, 
even helped out by the cow and the potato patch, would be a 
sorry livelihood but for the yearly tribute of the sea, which 
brings a little ready money to everybody, for boys and girls 
and old women are all pressed into work as soon as curing 
fairly begins. That’s the great blessing of this West Coun- 


try, that the agricultural laborer, pure and simple, and the | 


mere artisan, are alike unknown there. They may be rough 
(I am sure they are courteous too); they are bad 


And if the mine is “ doing slight through the stuff turning 
out against you,’ while the potatoes are touched with the 
disease, why, then, it is a comfort to have the pilchards to 
look to. Years ago (as I said) smuggling was a fourth string ; 
and stories are still told of those stirring days—how, for in- 
stance, one Potter, who shot a revenue man in the gallant 
defence of the Polperro lugger, Lottery, was hidden away 
for months, while Toms, his comrade, who had turned king's 
evidence, was captured under the very eyes of the dragoons, 
and got out of the way as far as Guernsey, where, unluckily 
for Potter, the government officers managed to recapture 
him. Other tales you may hear by the dozen in Polperro, 
tales in which teller and hearer can feel unmingled satisfac- 
tion—how the Providence, revenue cutter, was caught smug- 
gling, sold by the revenue service to the Admiralty, re- 
christened the Grecian, and sent out to what in those days 
was the national rubbish-hole—the West Indics. Here the 
Grecians soon came across a pirate, had a gallant hand-to- 
hand fight with her ciew, took the survivors into Kingston 
harbor to be hanged, and gained such credit, that order came 
permitting them to return to their fatgilies or volunteer 
where they ; eased. You will hear, too, how William Quil- 
ler, a well-to-do Polperro merchant, being in Plymouth with- 
out his protection, was seized by the press-gang, and hurried 
on board a frigate which was just sailing for Jamaica. Very 
fortunately the captain was a friend of his father’s,so Quiller 
was appointed to the quarter-deck, and soon showed himself 
a fine smart fellow. is smartness was needed, for yellow 
fever broke out on board, the captain and all the superior 
officers died or were invalided, and Quiller had to bring the 
vessel home. He did it so well that he got the command of 
a despatch boat, which, with sixty men, he did not hesitate to 
lay across a Frenchman with a crew more than three bun- 
dred strong. He beat her, of course—we always beat in those 
days—and his share of the prize money was two thousand 
pounds! What will the Polperro men do, now that ships 
have no canvas upon them? What's the use of telling the 
new race of sailors about the lugger Unity, which, finding it- 
self one daybreak between the two French frigates, shortened 
sail to allow them to board, and while they were busy with 
sails aback, getting out their boats, suddenly spread its wings 
and flew out between them without a scratch to any one on 
board, and with scarcely a hole in her rigging? The thing 
seems nearly as far oft as the old belief in the pisky (the De- 
vonshire pixy), that ungrateful creature who, if a farmer, 
thankful for having all his corn threshed out in one night, 
replaced the thresher’s tattered suit of green by a new onc, 
would disappear forever, singing, 


Pisky new coat and pisky new hood, 
Pisky now will do no more good; ~ 


or as the Midsummer fires, and the “ guary mirkl” (miracle 
play) in its modernised form of a Christmas mummery. No 
one now, when afflicted with a plague of fleas and other 
“small deer,” sends (as Polperro folks used to do) the town- 
crier toa witch’s door to shout, “ Take back thy flock! Take 
back thy flock!” And probably very few West Britons now 
believe in “ Parson Dodge,” a real man and a“ very worthy 
minister,’ whose tomb, with the date 1746, is to be seen in 
Talland churchyard, but who is, Heaven knows why, both 
here and about the Lizard, inextricably mixed up with the 
“Wild Huntsman,” of whom from Dartmoor to the Land’s 
End there is in half a dozen slightly different legends a very 
lively tradition. Why the Reverend Richard Dodge should 
have become a sort of Michael Scott of West Wales, and 
should have stepped into all the honors of the prehistoric 
“ Whistman and his wild dogs,” it is hard to say; the fact 
proves that, in Cornwall at any rate, things did not take very 
long to pass out of history into the mythical stage. 

But we mustn’t forget Robert Jeflrey, blacksmith and pri- 
vateersmap. It was in 1807 that the privateer, Lord Nelson, 
sailed from Polperro, and putting into Plymouth for provi- 
sions was boarded by her Majesty’s sloop Recruit, Captain 
Lake, and deprived of several of her best sailors, Jeffrey 
among them. Captain Lake was a wild young spark—we 
can fancy him a little like the noble sailor officers whom 
Macaulay describes as hectoring over the scurvy-worn sea- 
men of Charles the Second’s time. Well, cruising in the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, he let the water supply run very low. So Jef- 
frey, thirsty and sulky, got at a barrel of spruce beer kept for 
the captain’s table. “ I'll have no thieves on board,” said the 
captain. “Lower the boat instantly! Lieutenant Mould, 
you see that rock? Mana boat and set the rascal adrift on 
it!’ So Jeffrey was landed cn his rock, and left there with- 
out food—with nothing, in fact, but his knife, a handker- 
chief. and a piece of wood which ac >mrade gave him to 
signal any passing ship with. Tie rock, desolate and trec- 
less, had no living thing on it except sea-fowl—no water, no 
shell-fish. But night was falling when he was left, and he 
naturally thought the captain was only bent on frightening 
him, and that they’d fetch him back next morning. What 
was his horror when at daybreak he saw the Recruit djsap- 
pearing on the horizon? Hunger came on; the sea-birds 
were far too wary to be caught. To his great joy he found 
an egg, but it was so rotten that it sickened him. He took 





to gnawing drift-wood bark ; but this, steeped in salt-water, 
made him madly thirsty; and he must have perished but for 
a timely shower of rain. While he was sucking up the rain- 
pools through a quill, several ships appeared in the offing, 
but, though he frantically waved his flag, they all passed him 
by. He had been on the rock eight days, when the Ameri- 
can schooner, Adams, took him on board. 

Meanwhile the Recruit, leaving Jeffrey on his rock, made 
for Barbadoes, and joined the squadron under Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cocbrane. But Jack was not likely to leave a 
messmate in such a fix as that without talking about it. The 
boatswain’s mate of one ship told the fo’castle men of 
another, till at last the officers on the flagship heard of it, and 
then of course the admiral heard the story. Captain Lake 
was soon sent back, no very gentle language being used to 
him you may be sure, to pick up the castaway. The printed 
accounts of “ The Wonderful Escape,” &c., say it was two 
months before the Recruit got back ; but the tradition in Pol- 














perro, traced up to an eye-witness, and in itself much more 
likely, gives the time as not much over a fortnight. Anyhow, 
| Jefirey was nowhere to be found. The ship oF three 
| days, though the rock—Sombrero Island is its grand Spanish 
lname; broad-brimmed hat island, with its central cone and 
| flat low rock all round—might have been overhauled in half 
jan hour. They found a pair of trousers (with somebody 
jelse’s mark) and an axe handle; that was all. “ He's got 


92 vege: : ’ atreading | killed,’ said one, though by whom appeared uncertoin. 
and writing; they are wiid in their religions, and they are 


certainly too fond of speculating. But they don’t put all 


their eggs into one basket. What with mining, and farming, | 


and fishing, most of them have three strings to their bow— 
farming, please to remember, on a tiny scale; a farmer of 
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ba He’s gone mad through drinking salt water, and then 
thrown himself clean into the sea,” said another, with a 
greater eye to probabilities. Others, arguing as if they were 
living in the days of the buccaneers, “’Tell you what, he’s 
been found and murdered by the Spaniards.” The admiral, 
however, set things at rest for the present, by making up his 
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mind that Jeffrey had been picked up by some passing vessel. 
But things did not stop here; men will talk, and, two years 
after, the story of Jeffrey and his rock was talked of to such 
purpose, that a court-martial was held on Captain Lake, and 
he was dismissed the service. Not content with the sentence 
on the captain, Sir Francis Burdett, then in all his glory, kept 
worrying the House of Commons till a government order was 
issued to search for Jeffrey till he was found, or till cause 
could be shown why it was impossible for him to be found 

They might bave been searching till now for anything 
Jeffrey did to let folks know what had become of him. He 
was quite content to spend bis time between Marblelicad and 
Beverley, Massachusetts, United States, and to bear the nick- 
name of “ Governor of Sombrero.” But one George Hassel, 
seaman, hearing what a fuss was being made, took ‘an affida- 
vit before the Mayor of Liverpool that he hal often seen the 
said Jeflrey, and at the places aforesaid the manner of his 
abandonment by the captain of an English sloop of war was 
quite. notorious. Of course the searchers at once got into 
communication with the Massachusetts authorities; Jetlrey’s 
depcsition was taken, and, when called upon to sign it, the 
rian, flurried by the number of gentlefolks about him, had 
somehow put a cross instefd of writing his name, as he 
usually did, in_a fair bold hand. “That's never my son, sure 
enough,” said Widow Jeffrey, when the deposition was shown 
to her; and her letter to the Times (October the 9th, 1809) 
asserts that “the story has been got up by Captain Lake,” 
why, no one but herself could imagine. The only way to 
settle the matter was to bring over the supposed Robert Jef- 
frey, and get him identified. As soon as he was found to be 
the right man, the Admiralty gave him his discharge, and he 
was taken down to Polperro, where the whole village turned 
out, with music and tar-barrels, and all signs of rejoicing, to 
welcome one so strangely rescued. What of Capiam Lake ? 
It was soon hinted to the noble family, of which he seems to 
have been a not very creditable scion, that unless ample com- 
pensation was made, an action would be brought—would it 
be “ for false imprisonment ?” 

So eventually six hundred pounds were paid over to 
Jeftrey, and with that sum he ought to have become one of 
the most thriving smiths in the West, or perhaps (as others 
down there have done with far less capital) to have set up 
a little iron foundry and made gear for half a dozen mines, 
But his life abroad had brought out that restlessness which 
is at the bottom of every Cornishman’s nature. Jetlrey “ took 
the advice of his neighbors,” and went up to London, where 
the excitement about his “ persecution” was still strong, and 
where some folks were ready to couple together “ Lake and 
tyranny,” and to cry “ Liberty and Jeffecy,” as if there 
had been any connexion between the two. So Jetfrey went 
on the stage to sing a song or dance a hornpipe. Those were 
times when a sailor had only to show himself in order to get 
his fill of honor and all other good things besides ; the navy 
was popular as it has never been since. Much as we leve 
and value our tars, we can hardly realise how much was 
made of taem sixty and seventy years ago, when “ the silver 
streak” was watched daily by theusands of anxious eyes, 
half expecting to see “ Boney’s” flotilla in the offing. So 
no wonder “ Jeffrey the sailor” drew immensely. Le made 
money, going back in a few months to Polperro and buying 
a coasting schooner. But theatre life is not wholesome for 
sailors. Jeffrey's morale (as they call it now) was not im- 
proved. His health, too, suffered; and when his.coasting 
vessel went to the bad ne fell into a consumption and died, 
leaving a wife and daughter in great poverty. The story is 
worth recording, because it shows how, even in those days 
of very imperfect publicity as compared with the times in 
which we live, things were generally found out if anybody 
took the trouble to make noise enough about them. Sir 
Francis Burdett was a wonderful man to have on your side— 
keen as a sleuth-hound, tenacious as a bull-dog; and in this 
case there was political capital to be made out of the aflair. 
* See what our bloated (and Tory) aristecracy is capable of ; 
they'll not only imprison honest men on land, but they'll 
even leave the glorious defenders of our freedom, those sail- 
ors to whose heroic devotion we owe out islund’s safety, to 





perish on naked rocks.” One can fancy how the orator 
would have “sat upon” the whole peerage as aiders and 
abettors of “this well-born despot” He yot his end; and 
“the public,” just then beginning to be rampant, was satis- 
fied, and went and paid its money to see the rescued Jetlrey 
on the stage. But on the whole I think Jeflrey would have 
been better at Marblehead. He was ruined, as many a greater 
man has been, by having greatness thrust upon him. Ask 
about him if youever go to Polperro; and if you go there 
in winter see if you cannot find frog-spawn about New Year's 
Day, and vipers and young eels about the month's end. M. 
Quetelet, in his Comparative Temperatures, suys that Nature 
wakes up there before it does in any other part of Europe. 
And he bases the statement on a naturelist’s diary kept by 
the ingenious Mr. Couch, of whom also you will be pretty 
sure to hear in Polperro. 
———— 
vOG-OWNERSHIP. 

Difficult cases of dog-ownership often crop up in the Police 
courts, the magistrates generally allowing doggy to decide 
the quarrel. One lady we remember recovered ber pet by 
making Lim die at her command. A very satisfactory in- 
stance of sending a case to the dogs for settlement was 
reported in a Jersey newspaper in 1857. “ A few days since, 
a son of Rev. Mr. Bellis was passing along the street, holding 
in his arms a pup-dog, of which he had been made a present, 
when a Frenchwoman came up to him and took the animal 
from him, declaring it to be herown. Mr. Belli: complained 
to M. Centenier du Jardin, whom he assured that the pup 
had been given to his son by Mr. Cornish, the owner of the 
animal’s mother. The Frenchwomman insisted that the pup 
was hers, and said she had given its mother to an innkeeper 
in Hillgrove lane. M..Centenier caused the two mothers to 
be brought together at the innkeeper’s, and the pup to be 
placed equidistant between them. The pup immediately 
ran to its mother, owned by Mr. Cornish, and was instantly 
covered by her with caresses. Of course, it was forthwith 
ordered to be given up to its rightfulowner.” A Jess suceess- 
ful result attended the experiment tried by Judge Cush in 
the belief that a wise dog must know its own master, Find- 
ing himself getting bothered altogether by the conflict cf 
evidence sdduced by the rival claimants for the porsession of 
the animal the Judge cried: “ Stop! we'll seitle this very 
quickly. You, Mr. Plaintiff, go into the far corner of the 
room out there. You, Mr. Defendant, come into this corner 
ug here. Now, both of you whistle; and Mr. Clerk, let loose 
the dog.” His orders were obeyed ; plaintill and cefendant 
whistled their loudest; the dog made a bolt of it, and 
“scorted” out of Court. “ Very extreordinary!” said the 
Judge; “I can’t understand that. Mr. Clerk, as the plaintitt 
could not prove his case when I gave him the chance, you 





may enter judgmeat for the defendant.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. " 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘Round the Clock.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Sethern, in “ Our American Cousin.” 











BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Maggie Mitchell, in ‘“* Fanchon, the Cricket.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uiday Matinee, ‘‘ The Black Crook.” 


DALY’S BROADWAY THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, Mr. J. K. Emmet, 
in “ Fritz.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mrs. James A. Oates, and her new 
Comic Opera Company, in “* Mons. Chonfieuri.”” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, “ The Geneva Cross.” 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 


THEATRE COMIQUE, 514 BROADWAY.—GRAND 


Variety Entertainment. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY.— 
Ethiopian Eccentricities, etc. 


MISS 









































SPECIAL NOTICES. 
: BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
ARRY i deoThe most patties ey my = Pwd — to the 
REVALENTA CHOCO . & most delightful beverage. 
— JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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00-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


A very interesting paper was recently read by Mrs. King 
in the department of Economical Science ata meeting of the 
British Association. The case upon which she grounds her 
intervention in this matter must be admitted to justify it. 
The British household, in the state it has arrived at rather 
rapidly in this present century is most wasteful of money, 
time, strength, convenience, and all the helps to society, says 
a London journal. Houses are not half utilized; money 
does not bring its worth ; taxes, rates, and numberless stand- 
ing expenses run up for no good; long hours are spent in 
solitude upstairs and down; the servants in the undergrourd 
region have no choice of their company, and perhaps can 
never assimilate; they drudge too much, or suffer worse 
ennui waiting for the bell; there is an utter social separation 
between the two floors; if the housekeeping be done with 
sufficient attention and skill to produce a moderate success, 
it is a thousand pities there are not more to share the result, 
and divide the expense; from mere idleness and want of so- 
ciety they get into mischief in the kitchen, or out of health 
in the parlor. Mrs. King calls it a chaos. The atoms want 
form. The difficulty is that which may be called moral, or 
social, or personal. It is not easy for people to live together, 
except in families, or in societies where the rules and eti- 
quettes gre framed quite as much to guard against nearer ap- 
proach as to facilitate it. Nowhere are there such lines of 
demarcation, such an exact adjustment of the attractive and 
repellent forces, as where people are crammed and jostled 
together. Mrs. King, so far as we understand her, does not 
propuse to meet the social difficulty face to face, but to out- 
flank it. Her arrangements would not proscribe the bachelor 
or the spinster, the shy fete-a-tele, the cheerful trio, the 
comfortable family, the larger group, the general circle, but 
would accommodate all under the same roof, with the same 
service and the same material appliances. As it must occur at 
once that the objects proposed, whatever their value, are the 
objects, in one degree or another, of hotels, boarding-houses, 
and “ mansions,” and the larger lodging-houses, Mrs. King 
has to show that her work is not already done to hand in 
the usual course of commercial enterprise. The inmates of 
an hotel come and go. In the other arrangements men- 
tioned there is no social success. The society is either 
very indifferent, in the boarding-house, or none at all, in the 
lodging-house, which is only an aggregation of separate 
domiciles. In both it is the proprietor who has the selection 
of your companions, or your neighbor on the staircase, and 
his rules of choice are few and simple. It may readily be 
granted that the metropolis, not to say the British Isles, does 
not contain that which Mrs. King desires to see. The resi- 
dent members of the Universities and Colleges have much 
in common, but they are unmarried as a rule; and they also 
divide themselves into societies. Mrs. King cannot but have 
the Clubs in her eye. But all attempts to make women club 
together, or married people and families club together, have 
utterly failed. The whole nature of a woman, ut least of 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred, is antagonistic. It is 
useless to insist on that which everybody knows, and still 
less need is there to account for it. What Mrs. King hopes 
for is that, as individuals find out, sometimes after a very 
brief acquaintance, that they can live with one another, so 
couples and families may, and thus may result a sort of com- 








posite household, with enough in common to find pleasure 
and improvement in one another’s society. By all means let 
it be tried. This life, we are often told, is a choice of evils; 
and, as some one said of generals, he is the best householder 
or father of a family who makes the fewest mistakes. If 
one or two experiments on the lines indicated by Mrs. King 
should happen to turn out failures, that is no more than is to 
be said of a good many experiments on lines as old as the 
Creation. 

But Mrs. King most laudably adds to the difficulty of the 
project by annexing to it as an indispensable condition a 
corresponding improvement in the condition of the servants, 
Her requirements, however, on this head are very large, and 
much more than can be justified or accomplished. So, at 
least, we think, though the next century may find masters 
and mistresses better prepared for this part of the plan, and 
servants better fitted to enjoy with safety the independence 
Mrs. King would give them. The servants are to be a co- 
operative body, with their owa arrangements, their own sub. 
divisions of labor, their own watches by day as well as by 
night. As labor is to be economised by the plan, 
they have a right to their share of the gain, and 
Mrs. King suggests that they may even have half the 
day to themselves, by two bodies of servants undertaking 
the household duties at present discharged by one such body. 
Good householders of the existing fashion will have very 
grave and not at all unreasonable doubts as to the result of a 
large body of servants”enjoying this sort of independence, 
self-selection, and self-government, and still: more at their 
having the entire disposal of themselves for half the day, 
nobody knows where. It is taken for granted that they will 
all be better educated by-and-by, and it is even hoped that 
an educated and genteel class will be glad to send their 
daughters to these domestic communities, enjoying a sort of 
independence, combined with half-time service. Perhaps it 
will be found that the real value of Mre. King’s suggestion 
lies in warning people beforehand how they are to deal with 
changes coming upon them with the force of necessity. The 
wages of domestic service are rising. The provinces which 
have hitherto been regarded as inexhaustible reservoirs of 
good domestic industry no longer yicld it so freely, many 
districts and many occupations competing for it. If wages 
are rising in the country, much more will they rise in the 
town; and servants look to other considerations besides the 
bare amount of wages. 

The truth is that wealth increases ; the wealthy classes in- 
crease ; luxury and ostentation increase; industrial employ- 
ments increase—for instance, the electric telegraph already 
competes with domestic service for women as well as for 
men. Everybody has his day, and women have their day at 
last. Beyond a doubt, in a few years there will be found an 
increasing difficulty in supplying the small household with 
the present double or triple arrangement of women spending 
the day underground and the night under the slates. 





THE PRESENT CONDI1IION OF ABYSSINIA. 


An article on the present condition of Abyssinia, published 
in the Cologne Gazette from the pen of the well-known tra- 
veller, Baron Heinrich von Maltzabn, contains several points 
of interest. Baron Maltzahn knows that part of the world 
well; he has been to Massowah for some length of time as 
late as 1871, and has since been regularly supplied with 
monthly reports by a German merchant of Massowah whose 
authority he considers unimpeachable. One of the great 
points in Baron Maltzahn’s article is the vindication of Mun- 
zinger against the numerous charges brought against him, 
especially in Engiand. The Baron considers these accu- 
sations unfounded. Far from making himself a tool in the 
hands of the Jesuits, Munzinger has, on the contrary, shown 
himself their open enemy by crossing their schemes for the 
restoration of Bogos to King Kassa. It was by negotiating 
for this surrender of territory that the Jesuits—up to the 11th 
of July, 1871, the deadliest foes to Prince Kassa, so long as 
the chances of war appeared adverse to him—sought to gain 
his favor. The surrender of Bogos would have been a great 
misfortune to that territory. Munzinger saved it by travel- 
ling personally to Cairo on purpose to neutralize Jesuit influ- 
ence. Otherwise, of course, it was Munzinger’s duty, in bis 
capacity as French consul, to protect French missionaries, 
who profess the Roman religion. On the other hand, while 
British consul, he exerted the same zeal on behalf of English 
Protestant ministers, and he has continued to protect them 
even after the surrender of his consulship. The writer be- 
lieves Abyssinia to have a bright future before it, now that 
ithas again been united into one, except Shoah, which is 
really not part of Abyssinia, but an independent State. The 
profession of Christianity renders it capable of further pro- 
gress in the paths of civilization. 

In the neighboring territory the once Pagan tribes have 
been converted to Mahommedanism in astonishing numbers. 
That is an advance, but an advance only to a period of hope- 
less stagnation. They cannot progress beyond that. The 
Christian Abyssinians, on the other hand, though their 
religion is overlaid with a thick covering of dead forms and 
superstitions, are at any rate on the right track, and, with the 
aid of European civilization, the Baron is convinced that 
they may soon be led on to a higher status. Only we are now 
civilizing them the wrong way. European missionaries, 
mostly emissaries of Rome, show themselves bent upon 
substituting a new kind of formalism and superstition 
for that which now paralyses Abyssinian belief. That makes 





the Abyssinians all the more stubborn in the preservation of 





their own form of Christianity. Herr von Maltzahn, who is 
evidently not a man of strong theological proclivities, has 
far greater confidence in what he terms the negative side of 
Christianity than in its positive counterpart ; in its toleration, 
that is, rather than its belief. Commerce and intercourse 
with European scientific mef is the Baron’s recipe for Abys- 
sinia, and he takes some pains to dissipate those fears which 
have kept Europeans away from Abyssinia during the time 
of civil wars which followed our humiliation of King Theo- 
dore. Great as have been the horrors of that intestine war- 
fare, the persons of Europeans have as a rule been held 
sacred ; indeed, European arms are so great an object of terror 
to the natives that the mere rumor of any being in a house 
suffices to frighten away native foes. 

It is to European weapons that Prince Kassa in a great 
measure owes his success. But now the warfare is at an end, 
and European settlers have nothing more to keep them away. 
Fully appreciating the benefit to the country itself and 
iilso to the world, of the present unification of Abyssinia, 
Baron Maltzahn pays a very slight tribute of respect in- 
deed to the man who effected it. He contrasts him most 
unfavorably with his vanquished foe Gobasye, whose noble 
bearing and upright dispositior secured him popularity 
among his people. Prince Kassa, the present “ King of 
Kings” (Atsye, Negus Negassi), is a cunning Oriental, a 
successful schemer, but has not a fibre of princely nature 
in him. It was by his artful diplomacy and the ready use 
he made of European arms that he raised himself from the 
rank of a dedja, or general, to the power he now holds, 
and even with all his superior strategy he required the aid 
of a bappy accident to defeat Gobasye. Rebellion has long 
been chronic in Abyssinia. Theodore was a rebel as well as 
Kassa, and it is due to his cruelty and tyranny that the 
latter was induced to wrest the sceptre out of his hand. 
The legitimate Pretender, Atsye Johannes, supposed to be 
a descendant of King Solomon ard the Queen of Sheba, 
lives as a private person in the ancient capital of Axoum, 
where it is his right to reside as King. However, now, 
after the unification and consolidation of the kingdom, 
Baron Maltzahn appears to believe the era uf order and sta- 
bility to have at length arrived. 


—_—__> —___ 


THE NEW COAL FIELDS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Completion of the Spring Hill Branch from the Intercolonial 
Railway and Beginning of a New Road into the Mines. 


The Halifax Morning Chronicle of Oct. 6 gives an interest- 
ing account of the opening of new and rich gold fields near 
the Bay of Fundy. Leading members of the Dominion and 
Provincial Government were present on the occasion, and the 

HON. WM. ANNAND, PREMIER, 

responded for the Nova Scotia Government. He congratulated 
the managers of the two enterprises—the Spring Hill branch 
and the Parrsboro railroads—on tke pici inauguration. 
As a Nova Scotian, and a member of the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment, he was much pleased to see so many of the leading men 
of St. John present, and to know that they had given the 
enterprises the encouragement not only of their presence, but 
of their capital and energy. Nova Scotians were represented 
to some extent, but the fact must be admitted that the success- 
ful prosecution of the works were due in a very large measure 
to the capital and energy of St. John men, and he regretted 
that Nova Scotia could not claim a larger share of the credit. 
The gathering was to inaugurate two enterprises—distinct in 
themselves, though some persons were shareholders in both 
and the two had a common interest—the completion of the 
branch railroad from the Intercolonial to Spring Hill, and the 
commencement of the raiiroad from Spring Hill to Parrsboro. 
He stood in the presence of miners and scientific men, and 
might venture the assertion that Spring Hill was destined to 
be the great coal district of Nova Scotia, for in no other place 
in the province had there been found, near to each other, such 
a number of magnificent seams of coal of the highest class, 
in a locality so convenient for shipment to what must always 
be the great market of this industry—the United States. The 
port of Parrsboro, which would shortly be connected with 
Spring Hill by the railroad of which the first sod had just been 
turned, was 280 miles nearer New York, and 330 miles nearer 
Boston than any of the coal shipping ports of Pictou or Cape 
Breton. That fact alone meant a saving of 50 or 60 cents per 
ton, as compared with other districts, in the cost of putting 
the coal into the American market—a reasonable profit in 
itself. The great extent of the Spring Hill coal field and the 
very superior quality of the coal being now well known, the 
value of the railroad as a means of developing the mines and 
building up both Spring Hill and Parrsboro could be easily 
understood. The Government and Legislature of Nova Scotia 
had taken a warm interest in the enterprise, and given it such 
encouragement as they thought the Province could afford. 

In responding to a toast Lieutenant Governor Archibald said 
‘*he felt great pleasure at being present on an occasion which 
marked a new era in the history of Nova Scotia coal fields. 
He had always taken a deep interest in the mining industries 
of Nova Scotia, and sixteen years ago he was one who had libe- 
rated the mining interests of the province from the monopoly 
which had always ruled it. In doing so he had incurred a 
great responsibility, andthe opposition of many former friends, 
but to-day’s experiences were a portion of his reward. People 
were too apt to forget when looking on such scenes as those 
surrounding the works on which they now stood what it had 
cost to bring them from what they were years ago to their 
present stage. Monopolies had to be fought down, wealth 
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had to be sought in the forest at great expense of money-and | so openly oflered to the electors of Dover would have been a| were supplied to the local manufactory. This year 20,000 
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energy, and it was, indeed, a pleasure to see the promoters of | thoroughly deplorable circumstance. 1t would have been a| pounds will be sent to England. The alkaloid is manufac 
the present enterprise so well rewarded. The coal industry of | most ominous sign of the times if a candidate, coming for- | tured on the spot in an exceedingly cheap form for the use of 


Nova Scotia, he bad always contended, was destined in the | 
future to wield the greatest influence. The province was | 
almost insular and its harbors numerous and near its mines, 





ward with a frank profession of his willingness to make local 
interests a paramount consideration of his political career, 
could have thus secured his return. His failure shows that 


giving great facilities for shipping. It was the same in Cum-| we have at least some sense of political duty left in such 
berland, Pictou, Inverness and Cape Breton. Cross the St. | constituencies as Dover. A candidate holding an influential 
Croix, and near a coast extending from Maine to Florida there | place in one of the railways which “ make the town” cannot | 


is not an ounce of coal. The development of the coal industry 
in Nova Scotia, during the past few years, bore out what he 
had stated in reference to the future.” 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The Ashantee war still engages public attention. The 
latest news from the Gold Coast is generally held to confirm 
the impression that the war will be a long and costly one. 
The Government have resolved, without waiting for a report 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley, to send out to the Gold Coast a 
line of railway, and iron rails for that purpose are now being 
shipped at Woolwich on board the steamship Bonny, the 
fourth vessel which has been chartered for the conveyance of 
stores for the expedition. The departments of Woolwich 
have been fully employed in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion and other war material for the expedition. Some officers 
of the Control Department, who were informed that they 
would be required to proceed to the Gold Coast, have, it is 
stated, been superseded, the War Department having 
“thought the expedition of sufficient importance to require 
officers of higher rank and more experience than those at 
first selected.” It is also announced that the Government 
has ordered a separate account to be kept in all the depart- 
ments of the costs incurred in respect of the expedition, as 
the outlay, not having been anticipated in the Army Esti- 
mates passed last session, will form the subject of a special 
vote when Parliament meets. 


The N. Y. Herald, writing on the Polaris expedition, says : 
The Bureau of Navigation has just received an important 
and interesting despatch from Commander Belknap, of the 
Pacific Exploring Expedition. Commander Belknap, it will 
be remembered, was sent out for the purpose of conducting 
the great Pacific survey and deep sea researches, with a view 
to obtaining information for the laying of the proposed Pa- 
cific telegraph cable. The despatch in question is sent to 
Commodore Ammen, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
and states that the soundings were “ very favorable from the 
Aleutian Islands to Victoria, increasing gradually in depth 
to 2,530 fathoms in latitude 54 north and longitude 153 west, 
a distance of 1,100 miles.” This telegram was sent from the 
Tuscarora, in which Commander Belknap had just returned 
to Victoria for coal, after carefully sounding through the 
deep and before unfathomed caverns of the North Pacific. 
This intelligence is of the most important nature, and settles 
the grand and long agitated problem of the feasibility of a 
Pacific telegraph. When the Atlantic telegraph was first 
conceived the question arose whether the bee of the Atlan- 
tic would afford a suitable place for it to repose; and the 
discovery of the celebrated submarine telegraphic plate be- 
tween Ireland and Newfoundland solved the matter, showing 
that upon such a plate a cable might repose as safely as in a 
closed and uninterrupted cylinder. The discovery of Com- 
mander Belknap, made under direction of the Bureau of 
Navigation, will do as much for the great Pacific cable in- 
tended to bring Yokobama and Pekin within speaking dis- 
tance of New York. No railroad engineer could desire a 
gentler gradient for his track than than sounded by Com- 
mander Belknap in the deep-sea bed of 2,530 fathoms in 
1,100 miles, or about one mile in 400. The officers of the 
Tuscarora, in working their deep-sea soundings, used Bel- 
knap’s sounding cup, which gives excellent specimens both 
of the abyssal water and the bottom mud. They have been 
using an experimental wire, 22 gauge, piano, which in the 
despatch is said to be “ unequalled,” and will greatly facil- 
itate other submarine researches yet to be made by the Tus- 
carora. These soundings have been conducted under direc- 
tions carefully prepared by Commodore Ammen, after con- 
sultation w‘th Sir William Thompson, of England. But a 
new and very valuable improvement on Sir William’s plan 
las been introduced, viz:—to oil the wire both before and 
after its suvmergence, by which its corrosion is prevented 
and its tenacity preserved. Instead of hauling up the sink- 
ing ball of thirty pounds weight after the apparatus had 
touched bottom, as in the old process, the ball is now de- 
tached, and the time and labor required for a sonnding are 
greatly diminished. 

The defeat of Mr. Forbes at Dover, says the Pall Mall 
Goaeette, by the large majority of 330, is a reverse which the 
Ministerial journals will have some difficulty in explaining 
away, the more so when the returns from the poll are com- 
pared with those of the last election. Fewer Conservatives 
by nineteen voted in the last election, and Mr. Forbes’s 
defeat was due to the abstention of Liberal voters to the large 
number of 150. Only 1,085 Liberals voted at this election as 
against 1,235 at the last. If, therefore, the results of the con- 
test do not show much for Conservative reaction, they pretty 
strongly indicate Liberal disgust with the present Ministry. 
For our own part, we rejoice at Mr. Forbes’s defeat on 
grounds quite independent of party politics. No addition to 
the railway interest in the present Parliament is much to be 
desired, but the return of Mr. Forbes on the terms which he 





| 
get into Parliament by giving the go-by to politics altogether | 


and merely pointing out to the electors what he “has it in 
his power to do for Dover.” Mr. Forbes is, in fact, a litle in 
advance of his age. His electioneering policy is no doubt a 
very common and successful one, but we still require the 
observance of a little decency in keeping it in the back- 
ground. We are not yet quite prepared for so cynical an 
avowal of it as he had the courage to make at Dover. 
Perhaps the Lord Mayor (himself a candidate for Maidstone) 
may now regret the part he volunteered to play in supporting 
Mr. Forbes’s claims. 


The Home Journal says that the etiquette of bowing is so 





simple that one would scarcely suppose it possible that dif- 
ference of opinion could evist, and yet there are some who 
think it a breach of politeness if one neglect to bow, al- 
though meeting half a dozen times ona promenade or in 
driving, Custom has made it necessary to bow only the first 
time in passing. After that exchange of salutations is very 
properly not expected. The difference between a courteous 
and a familiar bow should be remembered by gentlemen who 
wish to make a favorable impression. A lady dislikes to 
receive from a man with whom she has but a slight ac- 
quaintance a bow, accompanied by a broad smile as though 
he were on the most familiar terms with her. It is far better 
to err on the other side and give ove of those stifl, ungra- 
cious bows which some men indulge in. Those gentlemen 
who smile with theireyes instead of their mouths, give the 
most charming bows. As for men who bow charmingly at 
one time and with excessive hauteur at others, according as 
they feel ina good or bad humor, they need never be sur- 
prised if the person thus treated should cease speaking alto- 
gether. A man should also always lift his hat to a lady. 


The idea suggested by Tocqueville, and elavorated by 
others, that “ America, in proportion to its population, con- 
tains fewer people of great ignorance and fewer of great 
learning than any other country in the world,” is accepted 
as a truism. But if the stock of American knowledge is 
small, it is spread through all’classes. They have, at least, an 
educated people, great newspapers, and widespread system 
of public schools. According to Herbert Spencer, rational 
legislation, being based only on a true theory of conduct, is 
derivable only from a true theory of mind, must recognize 
the direct connection of action with feeling. Knowledge 
does not produce action, but the feeling which goes along 
with knowledge or is excited by it. Ignorance does not 
cause crime. Criminals have a bad life because they have a 
bad nature. Educated men often commit crimes that an 
ignvrant man would not have the knowledge to commit. 
Books as means of culture are over-estimated. The United 
States school system, which sets forth principles of right 
conduct in its political life, and by many of its social occur- 
rences, shows that conformity te these principles is any- 
thing but complete. For social welfare, good character is 
more important than much knowledge; yet by legislators 
character-making is an end wholly unrecognized. Better con- 
duct in a nation can be effected by a daily exercise of the 
higher sentiments. This alone is national education. 

A London paper remarks, in reference to the convictions 
for contempt of court in the Tichborne case, that objections 
have been made to what is called descriptive reporting. 
We do not disguise its danger, unchecked by a sense cf re- 
sponsibility; but the temptation to misrepresent is not con- 
fined to descriptive reporters, nor, we venture to think, spe- 
cially exemplified by them. Without inquiring what 
journalists are and what journalists are not entitled to throw 
stones when fairness and candor are in question, we may 
urge that a reporter who confines himself to the large features 
of a case, and in these alone is the public interested, can sel- 
dom go far wrong. Without such information, readers are 
hardly able to judge of the value of the testimony of wit- 
nesses. The privileges of the preas have been slowly won, 
and there are abundant dicta in all cases to support the most 
arbitrary judgments. But it is too late now to dispute the 
right of the public to information, and it is the right of the 
public that creates the duty of the press. What contributes 
mainly to the better understanding of the evidence ought to 
be given; what distorts or maims the evidence should alone 
be suppressed. 

The cultivation of the cinchona tree, which was introduced 
into the hill districts of India from South America in 1860, 
has proved quite successful. The total expenditure of the 
experiment was $308,595. The return represents a value 
which is simply incalculable. There are now 2,639,285 plants 
in the Government plantations on the Nielgherry Hill alone, 
without counting those of private planters in this and other 
districts. The largest trees are 3014 feet high, and over 3 fect 
in girth round the trunk. The area covered by the planta- 
tions amounts to 950 acres, and is being largely added to 
every year. The bark under cultivation is much richer in 
quinine and other febrifuge alkaloids than the wild bark of 
South America. During last year 7,295 pounds of excellent 





bark were sold in the London market, while 65,688 pounds 





local medical stores, and hundreds of fever patients are thu 

annually cured. The object of providing an abundant supply 
of the febrifuge at a price within the means of the population 
at large is rapidly being realized. w 


A new treaty was signed on the 8th of August between the 
Empire of Germany and Kingdom of Italy, calculated to 
draw closer than before the bonds of amity already existing 
between these States. It provides that just the same aid shall 
be given to sojourners—the subjects of the other—when sick 
or in distress as is aflorded to its own; the expenses—-even to 
interment in event of death—being, in all cases, recoverable 
on demand from the State to which the person relieved 
belongs, which has to take its own remedy against the person 
or his family. Each party to the treaty further binds itself to 
receive back, if required, any subject who shall become 
chargeable to the other, even though he shall have resigned 
his nationality. Passports for Italians entering Germany or 
Germans Italy are for the future absolutely abolished, except 
in case of foreign war or internal commotion. But subjects 
of either State are liable to be called on to prove their per- 
sonal identity, if required to do so by proper authority in the 
other, The treaty appears to be altogether independent of 
the usual extradition reasons, and, in fact, to aim entirely at 
mutual accommodation and a fair balance of privileges given 
and received. 

A letter from Nagasaki in the Hamburg Correspondent says 
that the foreign merchants in Japan loudly complain of the 
stagnation of trade in that country. The enormous impor- 
tation of foreign industrial products has reduced prices 
generally, and there are large quantities of goods in store 
for which it is impossible to find purchasers. In Japan it- 
self the sources of production are not sufficiently developed 
to bring the exports to anything like an equality with the 
imports, and trade suflers accordingly. “ The truth is,” pro- 
ceeds the correspondent, “ that people in Europe are under 
an illusion as to the real state of affairsin Japan. There 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the masses 
in Japan have the same thirst for knowledge and desire to 
obtain the advantages of European civilization as those Ja- 
panese who come to study in Europe. The reforms which 
the Government has introduced after the European model 
hag not given the natives any idea of European culture, or 
accustomed them to foreign goods. Hence the great ma- 
jority of goods of European manufacture, and especially of 
fancy goods, with which the Japanese market is filled, do not 
attract the Japanese public, aud things of this kind are as a 
rule only purchased by foreign residents. Moreover, though 
Japan is a beautiful country, it is not a wealthy one, Tea 
and silks are almost the only articles of export. As for the 
copper mines which have been discovered in the interior, 
the Japanese authorities carefully watch them, and will not 
allow any foreigner to come near them. The Japanese them- 
selves, on the other hand, have neither the necessary scienti- 
fic knowledge nor the instruments for working these mines, 
so that at present they are practically valueless.” “ There 
is no danger,” adds the correspondent, “ of a commercial 
crisis ; but there is very little prospect of the foreign mer- 
chants extending their operations, and any one coming out 
to Japan just now to open a business would find such a task 
under the present circumstances almost impossible.” The 
correspondent also warns persons who think of seeking em- 
ployment in the country as engineers, teachers, or artisans, 
that they have not the smallest prospect of obtaining any em- 
ployment unless they make a fixed engagement with the 
Government before leaving Enrope. 


The. Centralblatt gives a detailed account of Dr. Emile 
I[cubel’s experiments with nicotine. Dr. HL. asserts that 
nicotine is without doubt contained in toboccu smoke—its 
presence can be proved as well by chemical analysis as by 
physiological experiment; that during slow combustion the 
nicotine is to be constantly found in the smoke, a quantity of 
the alkaloid, varying as the tobacco is or is not rich in mico- 
tine, passing over in the smoke. This nicotine, says Dr. 
Heubel, exists in tobacco smoke-—for the most part, al all 
events—as a salt of the alkaloid; and the fact that nicotine 
spite of its volatility and easy solubility, is during the process 
of smoking by no means entirely, or even for the most part, 
dissipated or dissolved, appears to have its solution in the 
circumstance that in tobacco smoke, as well asin tobacco 
leaves, the nicotine exists, not as a free alkaloid, but as a 
staple salt of nicotine. 


A lady, writing to a Chicago paper on the subject of female 
training, says: “ The education and training of American 
women is altogether defective in its way. Instead of being 
taught housework, and thereby becoming conversant with the 
routine of domestic occupations, they devote their leisure 
hours to the reading of novels. Instead of learning to fit and 
make their own dresses, and their fathers’ and brothers’ shirts, 
they are allowed te go gadding about the strects, and that, 
too, at hours they ought to be at home under their mothers’ 
eyes, darning stockings or preparing the next morning's 
meal. I say that young girls, from eight years and upwards, 
ought to be made to walk at least five miles a day, in sun- 
shine or rain, even if they could ride that distance for five 
cents. This is the way that I propose to apply the remedy. 
In no civilised country in the worid is the domestic education 
and training of woman considered disgraceful or undignified 








excepting the United States of America.” 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Miss Braddon’s next novel will be published this month, 
and will be entitled “ Lucius Davoren; or, Publicans and 
Sinners.” The new work will appear simultaneously in 
England, France, Germany, and America. 

The November Galary will begin a rew serial story, by 
Justin McCarthy, called “ Linley Rochford.” Mr. McCarthy’s 
recent novel, “A Fair Saxon,” has placed him among the 
clever novel writers of the day, and this story will be gladly 
welcomed by his friends. 

M. Henri Taine is engaged on an elaborate History of the 
French Revolution, which will be mainly founded on an ex- 
amination of State Papers and other contemporary docu- 
ments which have not been published. A third edition of M. 
Taine’s work, “De l’Intelligence,” is preparing, in which 
will be found numerous corrections and additions, 

The family papers of the House of Buonacotte preserved 
Gown to our days have become, within the course of the last 
forty years, on account of the extinction of the family, the 
property of the state. The announcement is now made that 
they will form the subject of a book to be edited by Pro- 
fessor Milanesi. This work, containing interesting particu- 
lars as to the life and paintings of Michael Angelo, will be 
published on the day of the 400th anniversary of the birth of 
the great master, 6th March, 1875. 

“ West-Eastern Memories’; or, Travel and Discussion in 
the Birth-countries of Christianity with the late Henry Tho- 
mas Buckle,’ by John 8. Stuart-Glennie, M.A., barrister-at- 
law, author of “In the Morningland,” is the title of a new 
work which is to appear on the 1st of November. 

Mesers. King and Co. announce a new volume of sermons 
entitled * Words of the Day,” by Dr. Vaughan, Master of the 
Temple; also “ Theology in the English Poets,” a series of 
lectures on Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, Blake, and others, de- 
livered by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Dr. Schweinfurth’s great work, “The Heart of Africa,” is 
now making rapid progress towards completion. In a geo- 
graphical sense his book will contribute in an important 
degree to the solution of the Nile problem; and ethnologic- 
ally it will tend to set at rest the disputed question as to the 
existence of a dwarf race in Central Africa. 

+ Dr. David Strauss is reported to be in bad health, and to be 
compelled to abstain for the present from literary work, 

The “ Courrier de Paris” states that Emile Ollivier is pub- 
lishing in London « pamphlet relating all the circumstances 
leading up to the Franco-German war of 1870. 


Mr. George Smith has just discovered the fragments of an 
ancient Assyrian canon, trom the Babylonian copy of which 
the much-contested canon of Berosus was unquestionably 
derived. The importance of this relic to chronologisis can 
scarcely be over-estimated, and it will form the substance of 
a paper shortly to be read before the Society of Biblical 
Archeology by its fortunate discoverer. 

The first volume of the continuation of “ A Century of 
Birmingham Life,” by Dr. J. A. Langford, will he published 
this month. The work is entitled “Modern Birmingham and 
its institutions: a Chronicle of Local Events from 1841 to 
1871.” It will be dedicated to Mr, John Bright. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin will shortly publish 
“ Notable Shipwrecks,” containing popularly-told narratives 


SEASONS. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 


Bouls have seasons. Youth with springtime 
Breaketh into voice and bloom, 
Beareth in her breath the sweetness 
Of the goiden days to come— 
Hush ! a something dawneth straightway, 
Openeth a celestial gateway. 


Love, with Summer. On his bosom 
Ruffled by no changeful wind, 
Calm reposeth, full and favored 
All His bounties that is kind ; 
Yet a silence strangely reigneth 
Where the dove alone complaineth. 


Is it that with love as Summer— 

All its sweetnesses in view— 

He is silent, by the picture 

Waked to reading it anew ? 
Does he, mournful in his gladness, 
Bode, “ Hereafter cometh sadness ?” 


Even so. The hill-top mounted, 

Straight declineth then the way, 

It is foreordained of angels 

That the night succeed the day— 
After laughter falleth sighing, 
After living cometh dying. 


Even so. But so 'tis pleasant, 
When the soul hath reached its gloom, 
When the silence speaketh only 
Of the silence of the tomb, 
When no more the dove complaineth 
For that ne’er a dove remaineth. 


Then, O friends, ’tis well to whisper 
Hopetui, to the wearied soul— 
Patience, heart! the night it endeth, 
Way-worn feet have reached the goal— 
After sighing falleth laughter, 
After Death the great Hereafter. 
—— ~< ——-= 


NOTES ON THE BEAVER. 
BY A BACKWOODSMAN. 


stacles must be copied by those who wish to raise up their 
new home into a nation. 


country. 


at a time. 


and industry. 





of all the remarkable shipwrecks that have occurred from the 
wreck of the old “ Royal George” to the loss of the “ City of 
Washington” last July. 

General Garibaldi bas just published a book, entitled “ Ten 
Thousand,” which gives an account of his expedition to 
Sicily. 

Emile Gaborian, the French novelist, several of whose 
works have been translated and published in this country, 
died recently of apoplexy. 

M. Guizot has written a pamphlet in favor of the immedi- 
ate re-establishment of the monarchy in France. 

President MacMahon favors placing on the Vendome col- 
umn a statue of Napoleon I, dressed in the legendary cos- 
tume of light overcoat and small cocked hat. 

Mr. Lobscheid, formerly an inspector of British govern- 
ment schools at Hong-Kong, and a member of several learned 
societies, and also employed by the British Government on 
missions to China, Japan, and America, has just published a 
very remarkable book, under the title, “ The Chinese; what 
they are, and what they are doing.” 

It is announced that a Yeddo publisher has brought out a 
“ Life of Washington” in 44 volumes, printed in Japanese 
characters and profusely illustrated. The father of his coun- 
try is represented in the clothes of the present day, wears a 
moustache, carries a cane, and is accompanied vy a Skye 
terrier. 

A new club is in process of formation under the name of 
“The Scientific Societies Club,” in London. It is designed 
to aflord in the neighborbood of Burlington House conversa- 
fion and reading rooms, as well as the usual facilities of a 
club for members of all scientific societies. 

Mr. J. D. Harding’s most popular work, “ Sketches at Home 
and Abroad,” is about to be republished in a cheap form. 

The Rev. A. B. Grosart has engaged to edit, for Mr. Gard- 
ner, of Paisley, “The Verse and Miscellaneous Prose” of 
Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist. 

Miss Rogers, daughter of Professor Rogers, bas declined 
the exhibition oflered to her by the authorities of Worcester 
College as the result of ber success at the Oxford Local Ex- 
aminations. 

M. Paul de Cassagnac has just banded to his printers the 
MS. of a work on the Empire, which promises to make a 
sensation. 

“Poems by the ‘Claimant's’ Counsel” is a feature in a re- 
cent number of the Mirror. Certain of the poems bearing on 
matters connected with Dr. Kenealy’s legal experiences are 
exceedingly curious. 

The Oriental is tLe title of a new magazine designed to 
treat of subjects connected with the East. It is edited by 
Mr, J. H. Stocqueler, a gentleman who possesses an intimate 
knowledge of Indian politics and the various social questions 
connected with the Indian Empire. All who take an interest 
in Oriental aflairs will find in this new magazine a well- 
informed source of mest valuable knowledge not easily met 
with elsewhere. 

Secretary Welles’ articles on Mr. Lincoln and M1. Seward 
will be continucd in the November and several succeeding 
numbers of the Galazy and promises to be quite a complete 
history of these two great men as connected with Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration. ___, 





large root called “ man-root.” 
a dam, or number of dams, as the case may require. 


gineering skill ; they are frequently seven or eight feet high 


necessary, as much as three hundred feet long. 
The 


ever, coarse, and only fit for cattle or bedding. 


build on dry land. 
wide bole, narrowing towards the inside of the house. 


ness of the walls; the floor is dry, except near the mouth o' 


beds, as well as flout in sticks for food. 


ing the most tender, unless a large one is wanted for buildin, 
adam. When a large tree is cut, they eat only the tops; an 


porary 
awa 


until water-logged, and they are able to sink it. They are} obtained, the fur being used largely for coats, &c. 


at sunrise. 


to the water: 


come the resistance, as in the case with a seal or otter. 


peeled ; the stick, if required, being used in their works. 








The beaver is the chief emblem of Canada, probably chosen 
on account of the numbers found by the first-comers on every 
creek, lake, and river; and also from the belief, that its attri- 
butes of industry, skill, and perseverance in surmounting ob- 


Its wood-cutting propensities alone 
would render it a fitting emblem for our great lumber 


The beaver 1s amphibious, but is more at home in the wa- 
ter than on land: he is an exceedingly strong swimmer, an 
old one being able to remain under water for several minutes | pearance of the works. 


Their works are acknowledged to be a marvel of wisdom 
As they require a quantity of water for their 
operations, their first care is, if in a new country, to find a 
suitable spot on some creeck—a natural lake, however, being 
preferred—close to their customary food, which consists 
chiefly of young poplar, birch (they prefer silver-birch), and a 
Across the creek they throw 
These | eating. 
dams are wonderful structures, and are made with great en- | cinal purposes, taken from the animal, is used to attract them 


am is made of sticks—from which they have first 
eaten the bark—stones, and mud, which they carry between 
the chin and fore-paws, a work of incessant labor, as may be} and drain the lake: this makes the beaver leave the house, 
supposed, with generally but one pair to do it, as only one|and either try to leave the lake by means of the creek, or 
family resides in a lake, unless it be a very large natural 


one. 

Although each family has a dam, a lake, and a house (they 
frequently build a new house every summer) to itself, yet 
they are often found very close together, the surface-water 
from one dam falling into a lake belonging to another family. 
When tke beavers have disappeared, and the works are Ce-|“ trenching,” is practised: a pole is driven into the house, 
stroyed, the drained lake is called a “ beaver-meadow,” on 


which grows the wild hay, at one time the sole fodder used | dogs tracing them by means of their keen scent, should the 
by lumberers for their hard-working “ teams ;” it is, how- 


the hole, so that they can take a “ header” straight from their 


if uired for their works, it is floated down in the spring 
with or. Should the log be stuck, they erect a tem-| ture, the price fell to a very low figure, and the number of 

am, and float it off the obstruction ; they then break | beaver consequently increased. Latterly, the price has 
the dam, and steer the log downwards, where it lies | steadily risen, till two dollars fifty cents per pound can be 


nocturnal, coming out to feed about sundown, and returning 


Their mode of eating is to cut a small tree, which they 


generally drag to the water, then sitting on their haunches,|a well-cleaned raw skin varies from half a pound to three 
they hold the .stick horizontally 10 their mouths, turning it 


quickly between the fore-paws; in this way the bark is 


jecture; they have also holes in the banks, to which they 
sometimes retreat in time of alarm. 

There is a variety of beaver called “ bank-beaver,” gene- 
rally of a reddish hue, which live altogether in holes; and 
these are more easily trapped than their more scientific 
brethren. 

Beaver have their young about the first of June, and breed 
but once a year; these number from one to eight; very old 
beaver having but one or two atatime. They are pretty 
little things, about the size of a rat, and are easily tamed, but, 
on account of their mischievous propensities, are not favorite 
pets. One pair of young ones that I know of being put ina 
tub of water, and thinking, doubtless, that their “ lake” 
should have a creek, proceeded to gnaw the sides till they 
had made a hole in one of the staves, when they gathered to- 
gether all kinds of rubbish, consisting of boots, slippers, &c. 
with which they attempted to make a dam. As it did not 
answer, they were very much cast down, crying and rolling 
themselves about, like children in a pet. 
| Their parents instruct them in the art of masonry; minia- 
ture dams and houses being found in the houses and on nar- 
row parts of the creek. In the fall, the whole family are 
busy collecting food for the winter supply, which is towed to 
the store and dwelling-houses; one end of the tree is stuck 
securcly in the mud near the éntrance of the house. This 
food is never touched till they are unable, on account of thick 
ice, to go on shore. 

As soon as the lakes ‘are open in the spring, the dams are 
repaired, and the year-old beaver generally say good-bye, and 
seek a spot in which to commence housekeeping for them- 
selves, after having paired olf. 

Sometimes, however, a pair or two remain for another 
year; but they never breed in the same lake. The old male 
also takes a tour, going as far as the main river, and fre- 
quently not returning till midsummer. At this time, it is 
easy to avoid trapping the female, as she seldom goes farther 
than the nearest shore to obtain food. She has four teats, 
and differs from most animals by having them between the 
fore-paws. 

A beaver, in the Algonquin tongue, is called a “ wenshan- 
geis” till it is one year old; from that till it is two years of 
age it is a “ poyca;” after that, it becomes an “ amic,” or 
full-grown beaver; although, 1 think, they have not done 
growing till they are three, when they attain a weight of 
from fifty to seventy pounds. 

There are various ways of trapping these sagacious animals 
adopted by professional hunters and trappers. In the fall 
and spring, the chief method is, to make a small opening in 
the dam, and set the trap in such a manner that they will get 
caught when repairing the mischief. The traps should be 
fastened by several feet of chain to a dry pole, driven firmly 
at full length of the chain into the mud at the botiom of the 
lake ; no marks must be left. Should the chain be slack, the 
beaver is almost sure to leave a toe or paw in the trap. Since 
he has a chance of resting on the dam, and by twisting and 
using his teeth, will set himself free, it is then a labor of 
much ingenuity to catch him. The presence of beaver and 
their size are judged by the fresliness of the sticks and the 
size of the teeth-marks on him, as well as the general ap- 


An old beaver, particularly one that has lost one or more 
toes, becomes very cunning, and will detect the presence of a 
trap unless very skilfully set, and by throwing mud and 
sticks in it, render it harmless. The mode practised to catch 
these wiseacres is, to make an opening in the dam, and set the 
trap at some distance, where he is likely to g:ther mud and 
sticks to repair the damage. Advantage is also taken of his 
roads and places where he is in the habit of sitting while 

A sort of oil called castor, used formerly for medi- 


,{to the trap. When setting a trap, water must be splashed 


measuring from the bottom of the creek or lake which is| freely wherever the bushes or banks have been touched, as a 
formed; about six or eight feet thick at the base; and, if' beaver is very keen of scent, and will turn away if he sus- 


pects anything. Rainy weather is the best for setting any 
kind of trap. 
Another method of securing beaver is to break the dam 


hide themselves, their presence being detected by trained 
dogs or the discoloration of the water: they are then des- 
patched with a spear. This plan is more often pursued by 
the Indians than white trappers, who depend more on iheir 
traps and guns. 

When the ice is sufficiently thick, another method, called 
whereupon the inmates dive for another house or hole. The 
house be far from shore, the beaver rise to the surface, and 
with their noses against the ice, expel the carbonic acid gas 


The houses are formed of the same material as the dams,|from their lungs, which forms a bubble; it is, after a short 
being conical, and measuring at the base from ten to fourteen 
feet in diameter, by alout seven or eight feet high. They 
appear much smaller than this, as the greater portion is un-) stoppage to cut a hole behind them with their ice chisels, and 
der the water; this is probably to circumvent bears, wolves,| despatch them with a blow from a hatchet or spear, after 
lynxes, &c. which could easily master them were they to| dragging them partly out by the tail or hind-lez 

The entrance is under water, and is aj crushed wrist, however, is the resu]t of this plan. 
The 
inside of the house is not very large, on account of the thick- 


time, fit to be again inhaled, and they again dive towards 
their holes in the bank. The hunters take advantage of this 


: many a 
Should the 
beaver reach this hole, stakes are driven at the mouth, and 
probably a trap set on the bottom, as, when trying to escape, 
f| he is sure to swim close to it; the hole is then sounded and 
broken, and the beaver secured. 

Traps are sometimes set on an inclined plane of dry poles, 


They have very strong teeth and jaws; with their four | and “ bait-sticks” placed so that he will get caught when try- 
“ cutters,” they gnaw down large trees, some being as thick | ing to reach them. Towards the spring, this is a very good 
as a man’s thigh; nor does it take them long to do this: 
they confine themselves, however, mostly to small trees, be- | ment. 


way, when set near the house, as the fresh Lark is an induce- 


The fur of the beaver was at one time used for making 
“ beaver-hats,” and was worth from eight to ten dollars per 
pound raw. Upon silk being introduced into the manufac 


This is 
very good remuneration; and unless the price again fails, 


When alarmed, they strike the water with their! beaver will run a great chance of being exterminated, as the 
broad tails, producing a sound like throwing a large stone in- 


fur laws are wholly a dead-letier; and while dealers are so 


this action appears to send their heads under | eager to pay bigh prices for “ prime” fur, whether spring or 
water, as they always take a dive of a few feet after making 
it. It is not true, as some suppose, that they use their tails as 
trowels; they are, however, of material use in quick diving, | season). 
a beaver not having to raise itself out of the water, to over- 


fall caught, there will be found plenty to endure the hard- 
ships and discomforts of spring trapping (the breeding 


The way to dress a fresh skin is to make a large hoop of 
birch or poplar, and lace the skin tightly to it by means of 
holes cut all round the skin near the edge. The weight of 





pounds, according to age and season of the year. 
An attempt was lately made by the Marquis of Bute to in- 
troduce beaver into Scotland, which it is to be hoped will 


Creek-beaver have usually a summer and winter residence | meet with success. 
in different lakes: the reason of which it is difficult to con- 





A trapper, when choosing a hunting-ground, first ascertains 
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if beaver are plentiful; other fur-bearing animals being great | power of constantly keeping an eye upon him. If a dairyman 
rovers, with no particular home in the summer and fall sea-| adulterated his milk, he got a bad character within a little 








the district. 


In the fifteenth century, if a husband accepted 
a thrashing from his wife, he was led through the town upon 


son, there is as much chance of catching them in a beaver | circle beyond which he had no power of looking; and there- ‘the back of a donkey; but it does seem rather hard that, in 


country as where these animals are wanting. 


|fore he was pretty certain of suffering very rapidly for any | the absence of the real Simon Pure, the atonement should be 


North Shore or Labrador beaver are considered superior to | offences he might commit. If fate had put it in his power to | exacted from a neighbor. This, however, is what happened in 


that caught further west. 
Beaver becomes “ prime” 


but then fate never did | 
On the other hand, his grandson inherit- | 


|cheat a man living at the Antipodes, he would possibly have 1427, when a man named Arnault received, without returning 
about the first of October, and | felt very little scruple about doing it ; 
continues to improve till about the first of May, when it de- | put it in his power. 


it, a box on the ears from his wife; but, as he could not be 
found when wanted, his neighbor had to expiate his domestic 


teriorates; they are, however, marketable till the middle of | ing the same oral views has constant relations with the most | cowardice. Bigamy was punished by death ; and if a man had 


June, although the pelt is then thin, black, and light, and 
consequently does not repay the trapper sufficiently. 


The | 


distant parts of the world, and therefore constant opportunities | indulged in more than two wives at a time, he was first ex- 
of cheating people to whom he feels himself bound by no com- | posed to public derision with as many distaffs hanging from 


flesh of a fat beaver is considered by many as the most dcli-| prehensible tie. If he cheats his customers, he only cheats | his neck as he had wives living. Adultery was dealt with in 
cate of any to be procured in the bush; the tail also is a deli-| one of a crowd of people who are constantly moving, and of | different ways at different epochs. In 1552 Verrier de Mont- 


cacy when properly cooked ; and when smoked and dried, it 
has the flavor of bacon. —C/hambers’. 


——_——_ oe —__—__ 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


{whom there is a very fair chance that he will never see any- | brison, convicted of illicit intercourse with Martine, wife of 
\thing again. ‘The sufferers are persons of whom he knows | Jehan Galliot, was sentenced to pey 200 livres to the king and 


| 400 to the injured husband, to perpetual banishment from the 


nothing, who will probably not take the trouble to punish 
him, and whese anger cannot reach him for an indefinite 
| period, 
jhe would see the dishonesty and impolicy if its objects were 


He specdily reconciles himself to conduct of which 


Two or three little stories which have appeared in the }rought nearer to him. Indeed it may be said that, in some 


papers during the last few days—snd those days have perhaps 


sense, the amourt of commerce al dishonesty is only a measure 


not been more fertile in scandal than usual—are unpleasantly | of the degree in which we can trust each other. ‘There is so 


illustrative of our views of commercial morality. A confiding 
widow, for example, saw an advertisement offering Wallsend 
coal for 27s. She bought four tons, which turned out to be 
totally unfitted for burning. The seller was summoned be- 
fore Mr. Alderman Finnis, and, without disputing the facts, 
set up aremarkable defence. It was argued on his behalf 
that he had published ‘ta mere tradesman’s advertisement.” 
It would appear that a tradesman's advertisement is a delicate 
circumlocution for a false statement. The falsehood, however, 
was asserted to be so transparent that nobody ought to have 
been deceived by it. If the purchaser really fancied that she 
was to get Wallsend coals for 27s., she was a fool for her pairs, 
and had no right to expect a remedy. The doctrine does not 
appear to be peculiar to the coal trade. A dairyman was 
recently summoned before Mr. Ingham, charged with mixing 
his milk with water, an offence which, however common, is 
not very agreeable at the present moment. Here, too, it was 
argued that people who bought milk for 4d. a quart must know 
that it was adulterated. Mr. Ingham replied very pertinently 
that, if people wished to have water mixed with their milk, they 
would probably prefer to perform the operation for themselves ; 
and the unlucky milkman was fined £10, with the alternative 
of two months’ imprisonment. Alderman Finnis also declined 
to sanction this ingenious mode of argument, though we 
regret that he only fined the coal merchant £1 a ton instead of 
inflicting the full penalty of £10. Not being ourselves either 
coal-merchants or milk-dealers, we have very little sympathy 
with the plea they put forward ;{although they might possibly 
claim the ganction of a certain celebrated Cabinet Minister, 
who, as we all know, cpnsiders adulteration to be simply a 
form of legitimate competition. That such practices should be 
put down witha strong hand seems to the unsophisticated 
mind as obvious as that picking pockets should be emphati- 
cally discouraged. A man sells a quart of water and calls it 
milk cheats his customers quite as dishonestly as if be stole 
their money in a simpler fashion, even if he simultaneously 
sells four quarts of milk at the acknowledged price. It is 
exactly the same as if his customers paid him in gilt money 
and called it gold. In short, the matter does not really admit 
of an argument, and all consumers, to say nothing of honest 
traders, must be anxious to see the law rigorously enforced. 

The unpleasant part of such transactions is the light which 
they throw upon the ideas of honesty prevalent amongst retail 
dealers. When a man bas the impudence to say that his cus- 
tomers are to be blamed for their own folly if he succeeds in 
imposing upon them, we are amazed at the audacity of his 
assumption. And yet there are too good reasons for thinking 
that a very similar code of morality is prevalent among mer- 
chants who trade upon a much larger scale. We need not 
recall the notorious facts which have thrown so much discredit 
upon our manufactures. What are we to think of it all? 
When it suddenly turned out three years ago that the military 
stores of men and material upon which the French nation 
relied in its need had been adulterated on a gigantic scale, we 
acknowledged that defeat was a natural penalty for widespread 
corruption. If the English commercial system is tainted with 
a dishonesty so widely spread that the recollection of what 
honesty means is beginning to grow faint, may we not expect 
to meet some day with acatastrophe of a different kind, but 
not less startling or disastrous? ‘The question well deserves 
examination by those who are interested in the matter and 
have the necessary means of information. We shall not 
attempt to say more at present than that some ugly symptoms 
undoubtedly exist. The complaint, indeed, is not a new one. 
Adulteration, though the art may have been carried to an 
upprecedented pitch of refipmement, has probably existed as 
long as there have been such things as shopkevpers; and to 
justify any decided opinion upon the disease from which we 
are suffering, we should have to say whether it is becoming 
more virulent than of old, and is more prevalent among our- 
selves than among our neighbors. That the first of these 
propositions is true is indeed highly probable from general 
considerations, and may suggest to moral philosophers some 
curious speculations, 

Ethical treatises and sermons of all kinds lay down moral 
rules in the most general terms. The commandment is that 
we should commit no murder, not that we should refrain from 
murdering a particular class of people. In practice, however, 
such laws are interpreted after quite a different fashion. We 
are always very slow to admit that we owe the same duties to 
all mankind. Everybody knows, for example, that the law 
against murder is frequently understood with strict limitations. 
A colonist in any wild country is very sceptical as to its having 
any application to aborigines. Or, again, to take a trivial 
instance, it is curious to remark the way in which a schoolboy 
interprets the duty of speaking the truth. The same boy who 
would be utterly ashamed of telling a deliberate falsehood to 
one of his companions would think it a point of honor to 
deceive his masters upon certain subjects. In short, moral 
sense in its rudimentary stages is generally identified with 
some class feeling. ‘The savage may be strictly virtuous in bis 
conduct to his own family or tribe, and regard the rest of the 
human race as standing altogether outside the pale of bis 
sympathies; the artisan is equally sceptieal as to his obliga- 
tions to capitalists, and the shopkeeper about his duties to the 
whole world outside his doors. Now, whilst commerce has of 
late years extended with extraordinary rapidity, the develup- 
ment of acorresponding moral sense has by no means kept 
pace withit. A shopkeeper at the present day who should 
keep to the code of his grandfather, might in practice be a far 
greater rogue. Each of them would admit in terms that cheat- 
ing was wrovg; and each of them wonld in secret put in a 
saving clause to the effect that to sin really consisted in cheat- 
ing your next-door neighbor. But then the grandfather lived 
in a world of next-door neighbors. He was a member of a 
small society changing very slowly, each of whom had not 
only a ively interest in his neighbor’s honesty, but had the 





mvch cheating because there is so much credit.—Saturday 
Review. 
-_—_ ~._>——_—. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


We may indeed compare him in many features of his 
character to King David, but he wanted two great helps the 
shepherd-poet and king possessed. He wanted an age and an 
aim worthy of his great soul. Instead of being born at a time 
when his people were emerging from anarchy and barbarism, 
with all the freshness of a youthful faith, ready to receive 
with joy their God-appointed teacher and leader, his lot was 
east at the end of an age when the fires of enthusiasm and 
faith had burnt ont, and nothing was left but the dead embers, 
when scepticism had destroyed the belief in the possibility of 
a God-sent Man,and almost in the possibility of any real great- 
ness, So, too, his great powers were wasted for want of an 
aim. Instead of following his vocation, he was making use- 
less attempts at farming, riding post-haste over the country in 
the pursuit of his duty as a guager, ‘ grinding,” as he sardoni- 
cully puts it, ** the faces of the publican and the sinner on the 
mereiless wheels of the excise.” ‘Thus he had neither time 
bor opportunity to grow in mind or soul, and the man who 
seemed both to renew the age sank overcome by its corrup- 
tion. For this result both Burns and his generation were to 
blame. The world was delighted to read his verses and hear 
him talk; burt as to there being anything sacred in the man, 
any voice of God to their consciences in the truths he 
scattered so freely, how could they be expected to imagine 
such a possibility, when they believed that the highest voca- 
tion of all was only an art which avy one might learn in the 
theological schools, and carefully studied elocution and 
rhetoric? They could, if they would, have helped him to 
literary culture, to robe himself in a more stately manner, to 
use correct action, to put in the emphasis in the right place ; 
nay, indeed, they could have assisted him with rules for 
attaining a true taste, where to put in the pathos, and where 
to rise to the sublime. But they had no notion that a man 
could do much more than write pretty or witty verses who had 
not passed under their ferules and come out labelled ‘* Master 
of Arts ;” no notion that a peasant poet might after all prove 
the man from whose lips they could learn divine truth, and 
for whom it was the duty of all his fellow-men to pray that he 
wight believe in the sacredness of his own life and calling. 
No great poet, least of all Burns, with his deep religious heart, 
his early education, bis hereditary faith, could altogether for- 
get it. But the conviction which had taken such hold on him 
when he wrote *‘ ‘The Vision,” grew fainter and fainter, until 
at last it came to be only a passing thought, and all he claimed 
was to be regarded as oue of the intelligent men of the day. 
But his divine treasure, what did he do with that? He came 
to treat it us men do other noble gifts or great estates, with 
searce a thought of the responsibility of their possession. 
Thus he wasted his Master's goods: wasted them in Edinburgh 
drawing-rooms; on gentlemen of the Caledonian hunt; in 
Dumfries tap-rooms. Right and left he scattered his precious 
wealth of mind and heart, a true prodigal son, spending all he 
kad in riotous living. Alas! ‘‘the prophet was a fool, and 
the spiritual man was mad!" The poverty he so much 
dreaded, and took such pains to protect himself from, came 
opon him. His duties as a gauger, and his social pleasures, 
interfered with the management of the farm. After three 
years and a half he had to resign it, and his salary in the Ex- 
cise having been raised to £70 a year, hs removed to a small 
house in Dumfries. Burns, the intellectual equal of any 
Scotsman of the eighteenth century, capable of undeistanding 
the past and the present better than all the professed historians 
and philosophers of the day, simply because he possessed 
boundless sympathy—the true key to all knowledge concern- 
ing human beings and their doings in every land, and in every 
age,—how could such a man fail to be deeply moved by the 
great upheaving which now took place on the continent of 
Europe? It was a time of intense excitement, and Burns, 
instead of having to hold his tongue for the sake of a 
morsel of bread, ought to have been at bis proper post as the 
leader and guide of his brethren in this solemn crisis of the 
world’s history. He was, indeed, weary with forbearing, the 
fire burnt within him urtil at last he flamed out and openly 
expressed his sympathy with the French revolution, daring 
even to say that reform was necessary in the government of 
Great Britain. Information was at once conveyed to the 
Board of Excise; an inquiry was instituted, and Burns would 
have been dismissed had it not been for the good offices of 
some of his friends. —Golden Hours. 

——_—————— 


CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT IN FRANCE IN 
THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


False weights and measures were an abomination unto the 
law-makers of the fourteenth century. In 1365 a corn-mer- 
chant of Douai was sentenced to the gallows for using two 
sets of measures the one to buy, the other to sell withal. The 
sequel is pithily told—‘tantost le jugement rendu, tantost 
pendu.” French manufacturers, in the time of Louis XIV., 
were evidently less honorable men than their representatives 
in the present day; for in 1670 it was found necessary to pro- 
mulgate a royal ordonnance, countersigned by Colbert, 
according to which all defective manufactures were to be ex- 
posed at a height of nine feet from the ground, with a placard 
inscribed with the name and surname of the weaver and his 
employer. At the expiration of eight and forty hours the con- 
demned goods were taken down by the guilty parties and cut 
to pieces, burnt, or simply confiscated, as the case might be. 
For a second offence a public reprimaud was administered ; 
and for a third, the offenders were exposed, along with their 
wares, for two hours, bound to a post by an iron collar. 











kingdom, and his property was confiscated. he faithless wife 
was condemned to be confined in a nunnery for two years, 
during which time her husbaud was at liberty to take her back 
if he thought fit to do so. But if, at the close of this period 
of probation, he still refused to have anything to do with her, 
she was to be stripped naked and whipped with rods by the 
prioress and certain of the sisters, after which her hair was to 

e cut off, and herself constrained to live as a nun for the rest 
of her days, forfeiting ber dowry and all reversions to which 
she might otherwise have succeeded. Her husband, however, 
had to pay year by year to the convent the sum of sixty 
livres parisis for her maintenance. It has already been 
stated that the houses of traitors were usually pulled down 
or burnt, but the dwellings of convicted murderers were 
likewise destroyed. The houses of insolvents were marked 
by the outer door being taken off its hinges ; and the Abbey 
of Compiegne was authorized to remove both doors and 
windows from the houses of those who were backward in 
paying their tithes and imposts. The residences of persons 
who were fonnd guilty of holding communications with a 
public enemy were razed to the ground. A more terrible 
punishment naturally awaited commanders of towns, who 
surrendered the places entrusted to their custody before actual 
necessity could be pleaded in their defence. Thus, in 1591, 
the Viscount de Comblay was sentenced to be drawn on a 
hurdle to the ordinary place of execution, and there hanged 
on the gallows, for having yielded up Chateau-Thierry to the 
king’s enemies ; the Viscount prudently kept out of the way. 
Again, in 1636, Baron du Bec, Governor of La Capelle, was 
found guilty of having cowardly surrendered that place, and 
was condemned to be torn to pieces by four horses, the several 
limbs to be hanged from four gibbets on he roads of Picardy, 
and bis head fixed on a pike and set up over the Porte St. 
Denis A similar doom for similar misconduct was denounced 
against Saint-Leger, Governor of Le Castelet. In both cases, 
however, the sentence was carried out upon an effigy. It may 
here be casually remarked that, upwards of two centuries 
prior to Dr. Guillotin’s experiments, the instrnment of death 
in Toulouse, and generally throughout Languedoc, was made 
on the principle of the Maiden, still exhibited in Edinbergh, 
and which did service in the time of the Regent Murray, It 
consisted of two upright timbers, between which was fitted a 
weighted axe that let down suddenly and irresistibly upon the 
neck of the victim. The modern guillotine was tested for the 
first time on the 15th April, 1792, at Bicetre, the subject being 
a human corpse.—St. Jumes's Magazine. 





> 
VULGARITY. 


Vulgarity means the exhibition of those peculiarities of 
speech and manner which offend refinement. It makes a 
naked display of coarse and uneducated human impulses. It 
most lies in the absence of consideration for the feelings. of 
others, in narrow-minded self-assertion, and in a selfish want 
of control over anti-social propensities, ‘Lhere is natural 
vulgarity, chiefly the result of ignorance. ‘There is the 
vulgarity of affectation, which is the most odious form of the 
vice. Natural vulgarity is often little more than a want of 
knowledge of the usages of society or an inbred indelicacy of 
mind. This is the besetting sin of the lower middle class, 
‘The vulgarity of affectation is unfounded assumption and ill- 
timed display. It is unfortunately to be met with tar above 
the circles of petty shopkeepers ond intelligent artisans. Of 
the first descr ption Dickens has given us a type in the 
character of his well-known “ Sairey Gamp,” who, in her own 
elegant language, “ kept a bottle on the chimbley-piece, and 
took a sip when she felt so dispoged.” 

And Miss Austin presents ns with an example of the second, 
in that cleverly drawn personage, Mrs. Elton, who, after much 
ostentations boasting about her grand relations at Maple 
Grove, affects extreme surprise on tiuding that a Jady who had 
once been a governess should actually *‘ prove to be a gentle- 
woman !” 

The first kind of vulgarity is innate, and often springs from 
previous low origin and subsequent contact with coarse and 
ignorant minds. It is, as Ruskin defines it, a ‘*deadness of 
the heari and intellect, produced by long-continued degene- 
racy.” Itisa natural product of staying in one place, or in 
one society, It results from an inability to correct personal 
impressions, Natural vulgarity is, certainly, more excusable 
than the vulgarity of affectation; the one having at least truth 
for its basis, the other being founded on falsehood, Natural 
vulgarity is seldom seen to greater perfection than among the 
lower class of English, more especially towns-people, 
Vulgarity pervades a London crowd in its pushings and striy- 
ings, its language, its attempts at humor, and its general 
demeanor. No nation, except perhaps the American, 18 more 
intrinsically vulgar than the English. A certain amount of 
outward polish generally distinguishes the manners of other 
European countries, even among the lowest and poorest; but 
in England refinement is merely an exotic. The fact is, we 
English live so much in our own families, and cultivate so 
vigorously individuality of life, that we have never rabbed oft 
our angles one against the other, and our nation is left to 
assert itself in all its coarse Saxon bluntness. Few observers 
can fail to notice the constant tendency to vulgarize the pass- 
ing events aud pleasures of the day, which so distinguishes 
the English character. The chefs-d’wurres of operatic com- 
posers degenerate into airs on barrel orgaus. Grave and im- 
portant public events are made the subjects of comic songs, 
Public characters are grossly caricatured, Expressions, oriyi- 
nally :eeaningless, are rapidly transformed into that popular 
gradation of Janguage—‘‘slang.” We need only watch the 
humbler portion of an English audience at a theatre, to dis 
cover their appreciation of the approaches to vulgarity and 
coarseness, in which so many of our popular dramas abound, 
while they remain insensible to the more delicate tonches of 
refinement in the language and acting which are comparatively 
so few and far between. In the present day even art of the 
highest kind is apt to trench on vulgarity. The broad, 
exaggerated outlines and vivid coloring of the pre-Raphaelite 














Poachers were put in the pillory, and afterwards banished from 
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intings a reflection of the vulgar degeneracy of our age. 


innate coarseness and ignorance. 
in fact, an attempt to cure natural vulgarity by hiding it. 


of the middle and upper classes. What can be more vulgar, 
than that constant ostentatious quotation of titled names, 


fashion? Or than the struggles and strivings for the “ first 
place,” and the maintenance of that ‘first place,” when 
attained; the curiosity about each new piece of gossip or 
scandal, which ‘‘ everybody knows,” and the eagerness to 
retail it, which is as fervid in the drawing-room, as in the 
servants’ hall? Thackeray has well compared English society 
to a ladder, which everyone tries to mount first, each holding 
on by the heels of the one who precedes him. This struggle 
for position is a principal cause of vulgarity, and gives rise to 
a quantity of false shame. If persons of this class, as is 
mostly the case, are of low extraction, they are ashamed of 
their ancestors. If they have relations lower in the social 
scale than themselves, they will, if possible, disown them, and 
they entertain the most profound contempt for those whose 
livelihood depends on personal toil, and whose means have 
not descended by inheritance, though they themselves pro- 
bably owe all their present ease to the previous hard work of 
the ancestors whom they despise. 

It would be very strange if feelings so strong as those which 
the really refined experience when they revolt from vulgarity, 
had not some good foundation. Social castigation of vulgarity 
is a legitimate act of self-defence. It is a part of the character, 
as it is a part of the misfortune, of those naturally vulgar also 
to be naturally obtuse. Stupidity and want of good taste are 
intimately connected, because the latter proceeds from a 
failure to discriminate between what is coarse and what is 
permissible, between agreeable humor and rough jokes, that 
give offence.—Jndian Public Opinion. 


<>—_—_— 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


Louis Napoleon in his will emphasizes the solemn declara- 
tion: “ With regard to my son, let‘him keep as a talisman 
the seal L used to wear attached to my watch.” This piece 
of fetichism would appear to have formed yet another link 
between the imperial exile who has passed from our midst 
and those Latin races whose cause he aflected to represent, 
whose superstition he certainly shared. Indeed, the ancient 
Romans degraded a priest because his mitre fell, and unmade 
a dictator because-a rat squeaked. Czsar crossed the Rubi- 
con, because, on the opposite bank, he saw a man with 4 
fine figure. His nephew felt confident of winning the battle 
of Actium, because he met a peasant of the name of Nicolaus 
mounted on an ass. Wolsey was warned of his doom by a 
crosier-head ; Sejanus by a flight of crows. Dr. Johnson ob- 
jected to going under a ladder. Montaigne avoided giving 
his left foot priority in putting on his stockings. Alexander 
was believed to have untied the Gordian knot with a slice of 
his sword, For good-luck’s sake, Augustus wore some por- 
tion of a sea calf; Charlemagne some trinket of unknown 
value. Mohammed was all fate; Bonaparte all star and 
destiny. Cromwell believed in September 3, and Louis Na- 
poleon in December 2. Sulla called himself Felix, the favored 
child of fortune, and Timoleon turned his house into a tem- 
ple of chance, Alexander, if we may credit the account 
given by Quintus Curtius, was terrified by blood flowing 
from inside his soldiers’ bread during the siege of Tyre in 
332 B.C. His seer, Aristander, foresaw in this crimson efflux 
of the vital stream out of the commissariat a happy issue for 
the Macedonians; and the warriors thus nerved took Tyre. 
Fiom the year 1004, the alarming spectacle of the bleeding 
host and bread, as well as the bewitched bloody milk, several 
times in each century, gave simple folk a scare ; thus, it was 
noticed in 1264, under Urban 1V., at Bolsena, not far from 
Ciyita Vecchia; and Raphael has taken this for the subject 
of his picture called the “ Miraculo de Bolsena,” which is 
a miracle of the pencil. In 1383, when Heinrich Von 
Bulow destroyed the village and church of Wilsnach, drops 
of blood were found eight days afterward on the host placed 
on the altar, But the victims of superstition have the 
bump of causality remarkably developed; and 
thirty-eight Jews were burned to ashes because they had tor- 
tured the consecrated host until it bled. Again, the sight 
was seen on the Moselle in 1824; and in 1848 the famous 
Ehrenberg analyzed the terrible portent. After stooping 
with his microscope over the red stains on bread, cheese, and 
potatoes, this savant declared that they were caused by small 
munads or vibrois, which bave a red color, and are so min- 
ute that from 46,656,000,000, to 884,736,000,000,000, distinct 
beings adorn the space of one cubic inch, Unfortunately, 
when, in 1510, thirty-eight Israelites, as we have seen, were 
burnt to ashes, no scientific Ehrenberg existed to point out 
to their superstitious butchers that what they called a proof 
of the consecrated host being tortured until it bled, was 
merely due to aggregation of hungry red insects. 
eetenerenniadjeneniccane 


MINDS AND HANDS. 


Regent street, with its brilliant throng, its ebb and flow of 
wealth and fashion—tle town mansions and country retreats 
of those who take their fill of the comforts of life—are 4 strik- 
ing contrast to the noisy thoroughfares of our manufacturing 
towns, with their prisons of labor, and their wretched and 
unwholesome nightly shelters for those who toil all day at 
loom or furnace. Vast is the space between the two classes, 
as far as visible luxury and discomfort are concerned; but 
there is still a broader space, an 1 red dist between 
the minds of those who Jabor and those who enjoy. When 
the novelist gave us a dismal record of the ‘‘ hard times ” 
at Coketown, if he sought furce in exaggeration he was only 
condensing into the limits of his ideal town what is widely 








in 1510, 


an unpleasing impression, which causes us to find in popular| mind? There is no answer to the question, unless it be one 


that tells wofully against us—one that points to something 


Vulgarity of the second kind consists rather in the assump-| not far from a national monomania for self-interestedness. 
tion of a greater amount of refinement than that which! What we require are the muscle and sinew occupied in pro- 
naturally belongs to us, than im the unconscious display of viding for our welfare ou the crowded quays, at the mouth of 

Vulgarity of affectation is,| the sbaft,or in the wilderness of toil below, or under the 


eternal clamor of machinery. But what right have their 


There are but too many Mrs. Eltons to be found in the society | stunted minds to our consideration, when our ouly link of con- 


nection with them is the fact that our necessities and comforts 
come from their class to ours, across the abyss so wildly inter- 


which characterizes the speech of many would-be followers of | posed between us? ‘Che minds of the lower orders are not to 


be mentioned in practical speaking ; and as to their taste, 
fancy—preposterous! Why, when you cultivate their minds 
and elevate their tastes, you may begin next with a scheme 
for the useful disposal, with regard to agriculture, of the ma- 
cadamised streets under their cart-wheels and clogs, and a 
project for utilizing the failures of pottery, waste tar, hemp, 
oil, and sawdust, to compose ornamental articles. But has it 
never occurred to us that those stunted minds might repay 
culture generously; that even a scanty sowing over such a 
vast extent of neg!ected soil could not fail to bring some har- 
vest; that we might feel sensibly better on the Lanefit of a 
little early disinterestedness, a little care for the thousands 
whose daily lot is heart chilling toil, undiversified labor? 
Truly we have made a mistake, and the sooner it is rectified 
the better for ourselves ; for all the statistics ever drawn out 
would fvll short in estimating what we have lost already 
through their loss of the best and brightest side of even the 
lowliest life.— Tinsley’s Magazine. 


—_——__—__@—_—__—_. 
FROM TOWN. 
BY W. C. BENNETT. 
Away, my thoughts, away— 
We'll from the town to-day ! 
Yes, we the quiet hours will know 
That tranquil nature can bestow 
Where green hills rise, and rivers flow 
And landscapes stretch away 
To circling skies that all below 
Round in with airy grey. 
Away, my thoughts, away— 
We'll from the town to-day! 


Oh, joy to be away 
From the bot town to-day! 
To feel the grass beneath my feet, 
To feel the skies my blest eyes meet ; 
Oh! but it makes my hear* to beat, 
To feel how far away 
Are care and toil, the loud, full street, 
And the dim City day! 
Oh, joy to be away 
From the hot town to-day ! 


Oh, joy, lam away 

From the dull town to-day ! 
Now, stretched at length, I thoughtless rest, 
My careless head thrown back, and prest 
Upon that pillow it loves best, 

The green, sweet meadow grass ; 
While, with the sultry quiet blest, 

I watch the slow clouds pass 

Oh, joy, Tam away 

From the dull town to-day ! 





Oh, bliss, I'm far away 
From London’s roar to-day ; 

Beneath the worn, wild clifls | please 

My eyes with sight ot mighty seas 

Swept shorewards by the whistling breeze, 
And feel the salt sea-spray 

Beat on my face, and breathe in ease 
While the gusts ’gainst me play, 

Oh, bliss, ’'m far away 

From London's roar to-day ! 


Oh, bliss, ’m far away 

From the vexed town to-day ! 
Now, on some grassy meadow stream, 
I watch the play of shade and gleam, 
And see the placid angler dream 


The quict hours away, 
While all things men most strive for seem 
Not worth a thought to-day. 
Oh, bliss, Pm far away 
From the vexed town to-day! 


Oh, bliss, ’'m far away 
From toil and care to-day! 
Now on some mighty mountain’s side 
I see the mists of morning slide 
From the wide landscape, still more wide 
Stretching each step I go, 
Far lakes, and vales, and seas descried 
In sunlight bathed below. 
So bear me far away, 
Blest Fancy, many a day ! 
————$_ ———— 


OUR EFFEMINATE TYPES. 


We are not yet in England a puny race. 
tional depreciation which it was some time 


fathers. The fallacy was easily exposed. 



















spread around us, and what, becanse of its very abundance, 
fails to strike home as it should. Our commerce is our boast, 


self satisfied. 


Nature's plan, and had no claim upon us. And yet the intel- 


our mant factures flourish; we are a wealthy nation, and a} 


The creed of na- 

othe fashion to 
preach started with the text that we had fallen offin physique, ; 
and were no longer the people we were when the foundations | self that he loves nothing so much as taking his ease. You 
of the extended British Empire were beirg laid by our fore-| will meet, every day, people whose whole souls appear to be 
The causes from: |in their business, who will lead you to understand that they 
which it arose were, however, curiously complex ; and one of | are looking forward with a feverish longing to the time when 
them, we believe, has not been hitherto indicated. We feel as- | they will be in a position to retire therefrom and lazily bask in 
sured that a certain line of politics, founded on what came to | some rural Paradise. 
be termed the doctrine of expediency, had a good deal to do | few are ever enabled to do this. 
with the temporary faith put in the statement that England | succeed in acting in accordance with their avowed inclinations 


| Chanvinism and bluster. We believe that at this moment 
| there is a reaction to a certain extent against the enthusiasts 
fora millennium, It is almost ridiculous that it should dis- 
"and itself in an Ashantee expedition; but even on this ground 
|‘we see how it is interrupted by the wise councillors for pacific 
measures, who beg of us to pause before we plunged into our 
“* little war.” Again we say it is not our business to speculate 
on the prudence or imprudeuce of the course which is being 
adopted, or may ultimately be adopted, towards King Coffee ; 
but this is manifest enough, that if wa decide on retiring our 
forces, and fall to meditating and musing on the ethical re- 
lations which we ought to maintain with the treacherous 
savages of the Gold Coast, we shall further weaken for rough 
purposes that spirit of valor which has been more or less de- 
bilitated or depressed by the measures—prudent measures, no 
doubt—which reflect the conclusions of modern statesmanship. 
The efforts also to cheapen the army must tend to take ont of 
the trade of the soldier many associations connected with it, 
that contribute towards the sentimeut of.chivalry with which 
the warrior’s occupation was formerly identified. Perhaps the 
office: and the soldier of the future will be the better for Mr. 
Cardwell’s reforms and improvements. It is a matter of fact, 
however, that at present desertions are so numerous among 
the rank aud file as to necessitate a special commission at the 
War Office to assign a cause for the mysterious stampede, 
while the discontent prevalent amongst the higher grades of the 
service is all but universal. Now, if the moral tone of the 
army be lowered, its fighting power becomes enfeebled, and 
the representative types of courage, valor, and patriotic sacri- 
fice which should be permanent in it become as rare, or as 
impossible, as they are scarce and nearly invisible in the 
Spanish Government troops. Again, Radicalism may be re- 
volutionary ; but, as Radicalism is now understood, blended 
with Internetiovalism and other varieties of democratic think- 
ing, it is only aggressive for its own direct purposes. ‘That is 
to say, it has only as neer for nationality in the broader meaning 
of the word, and,as exemplitied in some of our low-class news- 
papers, tells the soldier that he is simply the dupe of a de- 
praved notion in respecting the loyal toast of Queen and 
Country. 
So far we do believe that there are strong political forces im- 
pairing and discrediting the creed of national valor aud courage. 
But we must take into account the impulses opposing them. 
‘The hectic theorists who call upon us to surrender our birth- 
right of prestige have not things as yet all their own way. 
They have on their side a rabblement of uninstructed or 
viciously instructed artizans, who form a coustituent portion 
of our lower populations. Even amongst this class there is a 
feel ng of reaction against the policy of believing that a pation 
can exist with honor and deny that there is any principle 
worth fighting for. And we must make allowances for the ef- 
feminate types when we examine a in a vertical direction, 
They are composed of people fed upon adulterated food, 
stunted from the cradle by stimulants and drugged syrups, and 
who, from the unwholesome nature of their lives altogether, 
are in a condition of feverish and nervous irritability, which 
may be perpetuated in their offspring. Canon Kingsley sounded 
last year a note of warning on this subject, aud to a certain ex- 
tent—as far, in fact, as we have here marked—we were able to 
agree with him. Anxious, however, as we might be for a 
definite improvement in the physique of certain of our town 
classes, we would shrink from recommending a short and 
Spartan method with weakly infants in order to secure, or 
rather to insist upon the survival of the fittest. We want im- 
proved dwellings, light, and space for the effeminate types. 
We want them to have a clearer and more definite conception 
of the responsibilities of early marriages. We want to have 
their recreations purged of degrading and exciting accidents 
and incidents. We would ensure them from being poisoned 
to the point of dyspepsia at least by every grocer and every 
publican with whom they deal. They should be encoaraged 
to take pleasure in healthy and manly sports by the erection 
and State patronage of public gymnasiums and swimming 
baths ; they should be attracted from vicious reading; and 
none of these things should be violently done. ‘The gymna- 
siums, properly established and conducted, would work won- 
ders in a short time. If any one is curious enowch to turn to 
tke journals most largely patronized by our town artizans, a 
curiously significant feature will present itself fur reflection 
in the columns of answers to correspondents. More than half 
the ** correspondents ” apply to the editor for advice on phy- 
sical ailments from which they are suffering. ‘The advertise- 
ments of the quacks crowd the business papers close to the 
demagogue “leader.” Half the turbulent rage of Gracchus 
may be explained when we remember the large quantities of 
blue-pill and laudanum consumed in the district where he 
abounds. The moment you fatten Cassius, you spoil a con- 
spirator. 

We should revive and endeavor to spread, even wider and 
further than the taste has revived and spread, the practice of 
our time-honored sports and pastimes. Here again would be 
found an antidote to ill-health and morbid thinking. ‘To re- 
turn to the broadest of the effeminate types, why is it that 
they are always in such strong sympathy with anti-game law 
leagues and other similar associations? It is urged upon them 
that sport is not only useless, but unjust and criminal. They 
are never told that late carousing in pot-houses, that spouting 
red-cap treason, or listening to the favorite blasphemies of 
their set, is as evil a fashion of conduct as that illustrated by 
the legends of melodramatic villany on the part of dukes 
painted up for them by their literary teachers.—London Field. 


———_ @——_—— 
UNHAPPY DRONES. 
Man is naturally fond of activity, yet he has persuaded him- 





It is fortunate that but comparatively 
The majority of those who 


was no longer the England of historic repute and renown. We | do not indicate that they find that unalloyed felicity in their 


do not intend to dwell on this po‘nt from a position which it | retirement which they expected. 
But we forget, exulting in success, that there is| does not devolve upon us to occupy. 
somethiig too precious for all price stamped underfoot in the trimming and the custom of talking and giving way on ques- | pation, 
hurry avd rush of our world-wide trade, worn away to nothing| tions of the deepest political significance and import have 
in tactory and mill, left in an aretic night in our underground | been justitied by results, or were in the first instance based | tling in it subsides, begins to discover that Le is not in such a 
treasure-houses, running wild to worthless seed in our agricul-| upon sound principles of deplomacy, it is not within our pro- 

tural districts, spun out by steam-power, woven away with) vince to discuss. 
woof and weft, as if its helpless existence was a mistake in| we began to talk big and to go through a few performances 
eating our own words, there 
ligence of a people, their mental faculties, their taste and| went about amongst ourselves a notion that we were shrinking 
fancy—all these are as decided a reality as their capabilities | from certain consequences of a firmer attitude, and that this | subside into an easy chair existencg and be satisfied so long as 
for one or another avocation, which we encourage, or their| disposition was not one which we could have inherited. A | his meals are well cooked and he can find some congenial soul 
strength to labor, which we support. Why, then, do we re-| school of public teachers sprang up crying for peace at any | to gossip with. People of this sort, however, are the very ones 
gard only the faculties of the body, forgetting those of the} price, and charging any person who differed from them with \who rarely, if ever, make, by their own efforts, sufficient 
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The joy of possession turns 


Whether the fashion of | out to be a small thing compared with the pleasures of antici- 


The man who sets up as an avowed drone, as Soon as 
the novelty of his position wears off and the excitement of set- 





state of serene bliss as he could wish. Experience confirms 


We only note as a matter of fact that when | his impression that things are, somehow or other, ‘‘ out of 


sorts,” and, if he be an individual of nervous temperament, be 
descends into a chronic state of irritation and discontent. It 
is only your man of dull, lymphatic nature who can contentedly 
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money to enable them to fall into that position which 
more calculated than any of their fellows to adorn. 
through life mm a take-it-easy sort o 
undecided, lazy manner, that th 
permitted to 
they eat it ; 
grave. The man of energy and decision of character, on the 
other hand, frequently succeeds in grasping the object of his 
ambition, and it is he who is deserving of the title of unhappy 
drone. 

It is, in a general way, a long time before the unhappy drone 
will admit, even to himself, that he has made a mistake in 
retiring from all participation in the real business of life. For 
aseason he makes all sorts of insane attempts to cause it to 
appear that he is revelling in his newly-acquired freedom with 
a pure and unalloyed enjoyment. He goes in for all sorts of 
things. To-day you will meet him, and he will rave about the 
delights to be derived from gardening. He will implore you 
to come and see his plums, his peaches, his grapes, his gera- 
niums—all of which are simply magnificent. But, anon, he 
grows weary of horticulture and takes to poultry, or dogs, or 
horses, or some other description of hobby, which is, in its 
turn, deserted for something else. Not unfrequently, he 
attempts to improve the system upon which his household is 
conducted, the consequence of which is that, in nine cases out 
of ten, he gets at loggerheads with his partner who is not back- 
ward in declaring that he is a meddling nuisance, and that it 
would be a very good thing if he found something to do instead 
of interferiny in matters about which he knows nothing what- 
ever. Awed by such earnest remonstrances, and having a 
laudable objection to downright quarrelling with his wife, he 
has the good sense, generally, after a short experimentary 
trial, to refrain from active interference, contenting himself 
with indulging in much caustic criticism at the expense of 
those whose duty he imagines it is to minister to his comfort 
and well-being. Indeed, the natural energy of his character 
finds a vent in continual outbursts of irritation. Not unfre- 
quently he gets the idea into his head that there is something 
the matter with him, and that people are indisposed to treat 
his bodily ailments with that tender consideration which their 
importance demands. He will darkly glower at the being who 
ventures to enter without carefully closing the door of any 
apartment which he happens to be in. He will testily snarl at 
the miserable person who is hard-hearted enough to whistle, 
or talk above a whisper, when he has come to the conclusion 
that he has got a headache. At such times he is disposed to 
make many biting allusions to the utter selfishness of mankind 
in general and those about whom he complains in particular. 
He 1s extremely fond of the character of critic. Often, for the 
lack of something better to do, he will take to writing pam- 
phiets condemning the Government, or the principles upon 
which the business of the country is conducted, or some other 
matter, It i3 invariably evident tbat he does not exactly 
understand that which he is talking about, and that it is proba- 
ble few people besides those more immediately concerned will 
ever see that which has cost him so much trouble to produce. 
It is no seldom occurrence for him to vary the monotony of 
his existence by quarrelling with his neighbors and with the 
juvenile population, in particular, of the district in which he 
lives. He is particularly down on the young, but hardened, 
wretches, who so frequently cause a disturbance in the vicinity 
of his domicile and make inroads into his territory in search of 
articles which they allege having lost. Having no business of 
his own to engage his attention, he occasionally condescends 
to devote his energies and his talents to the general weal. 
His public carafr 1s invariably signalized by his having a 
nwuber of desperate encounters with some rival, in which an 
amount of acrimony is displayed by word of month and 
through the medium of the public prints, that considerably 
amuses disinterested lookers-on. Perhaps, when the unhappy 
drone has come to the conclusion that he has made a mistake 
his nature is so soured and he so unsettled that all attempts to 
rectify it are futile. Sometimes, however, he may be seen 
attempting to do so, He adopts some business, as he puts it, 
just for the purpose of giving him something to think about, 
for he finds that doing nothing depresses his spirits, injures 
his health, and unsettles him generally. If this course be 
taken in time he may, by becoming as enthusiastic as of old in 
time he may, by becoming as enthusiastic as of old in the 
pursuit of money-getting, recover that elasticity and peaceful 
serenity which his ample leisure has deprived him of, 

‘The unhappy drone—with his faculty of making himself and 
all those by whom he is surrounded more or less miserable— 
should serve as a warning.— Liberal Review. 
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FICTION AS A TEACHER. 


The office of a teacher is no light one. Treading always a 
path beset with responsibilities and cares, each step shouid 
be weighed and considered, As a shepherd the flock, so 
directs he the learners. Does he walk speedingly, that the 
distances may be near ?—they speed too. Dues he gaze 
lovingly aud musingly on nature’s pictures, or bend his ear 
to the music of the spheres?—they gaze, they listen like- 
wise. Does he rise to heights, to purer air ?-—they are be- 
side him. Has he missed his footing, and fallen to the earth ? 
—in eagerness of discipleship they have fallen too, Such a 
teacher is fiction; for the primary office of fiction is, we 
maintain, to teach. It may give power, it may amuse—to do 
either is to teach. 


“Laughing to teach the truth— 
What hinders ?” 

The power of fiction does not rest upon the masterful interest 
of great authors. It lics deeper, it is hidden in the heart of 

humanity. “Parables are more ancient than arguments.” 

Where is the child who loves not stories? and the story- 

loving faculty grows with growth. In some it degenerates 
into craving for mere story; but in others—and they are, 
we believe, the majority—the love of story is but a seeking 

after the ideal, a studying of the mysteries of life and nature, 
both of which are but great parables. In these days justice 

is not done to the “ Faerie Queene ;” it is neither sufficiently 
read nor studied. Let it be so, and we believe there is no 
book short of inspiration, the study of which will better 
teach the higher duties of man, or better urge to nobleness of 
life. Milton, in his “ Areopagitica,” calls “ our sage and 
serious poet Spenser a better teucher than Scotus or 
Aquinas ;’ John Wesley used to recommend his clerical dis- 
ciples to read the Bible and the “ Faerie Queene” in com- 
bination ; and Keble speaksof it as “a continual deliberate 
endeavor to enlist the restless intellect and chivalrous feel- 
ing of an inquiripg and romantic age on the side of goodness 
and faith, of purity and justice.” Indeed, Spenser says him- 
self in his introductory letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, that 
“ the general enc of all the book is to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” The good 
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they ene | eplette, the evil genii, of fairy tales, have we not met with 
They go| 


them in life? There is, in truth, a wise foolishness in fairy 
tales; there is a clear thread of right and wrong running 
through them. Our old friend of the nursery, “ Jack, the Giant 
Killer;” “ Beauty and the Beast;” “ Cinderella’—do they 


and in this condition they quietly drop into the | teach nothing ? And legends, though often overlaid with | 


| folly, contain much beautiful teaching—the one of the “ Holy 
| Grail,” for instance. In the form given it by Tennyson, 
| both the imagery and action are full of spiritual significance. 
|The longing after something better and purer than aught of 
earth; the earnest, careful seeking; the finding; the glory- 
misted passing of Galabad, are full of lessons. Or take the 
| Arthurian legends as we have them in the “ Idylls of the 
| King.” It has been well remarked, “in his coming, his 
foundation of the Round Table, his struggles, disappoint- 
ments and departure, Arthur the King teaches us the con- 
flict continually maintained between the spirit and the flesh.” 
Historical prose fiction may be said to have been created 
by Scott. Before him the pictures given of by-gone ages 
were caricatures; and it is much to be regretted that our 
historical fiction is of such modern date. Hallam says, “ Of 
how niuch value would have been a genui ie English novel, 
the mirror of actual life in the various 1anks of society, 
written under Elizabeth or the Stuarts.” Modern novels 
will attord mines of material to the future historian, Shakes- 
peare’s historical plays are, in the main, admirable. What 
he invented is as truly historical in the large sense of moral 
history as what he read. History has been called * philo- 
sophy teaching by example.” In Shakespeare’s hands the 
truth of this is brought out with wonderful force, witness 
“Henry VIIL,” or * Julius Cxsar.” Scott's historical fic- 
tions are excellent pictures. “Ivanhoe” brings before us 
with snrprising clearness feudal and chivalrous times. The 
picture is idealized ; still it isa picture. “ Quentin Durward,” 
“ Kenilworth,” “ The Abbot,” indeed almost all the histori- 
cal “ Waverleys,” are worthy of high praise. We have 
more modern examples of the historical novel in the “ Last 
Days of Pompeii,” “ Romola,” and “ Westward Ho!” of 
great Elizabeth's glorious reign.”—Zown and Country. 


THE REGENT OKLEANS. 


His model was Henry IV., whom he imitated both in his 
virtues and vices ; and the flattery to which he was alone sus. 
ceptible was to be likened in features, manners, and achieve- 
ments to that great King. In this lies the key-note of much 
of his character. Theoretically he loved a free government, 
and was ever praising the English Constitution, He was not 
ambitious of regal power, for the Spanish affair was the sug- 
gestion of others, and the idea was quickly abandoned. His 
ambition, says Saint Simon, ‘‘ was to command while war 
lasted, and at other times to seek pleasure, without constraint 
to himself or to others.’ In his impiety he was ostentatious 
to affectation ; for his most outrageous debauches he would 
select fasts and holy days, He paraded his contempt for sacred 
things. One Christmas he attended midnight mass with the 
King at Versailles. He was observed to be devoutly intent 
upon a book which all believed to be a missal. ‘The next day 
a lady expressdd to him the pleasure she had felt at seeing 
him thus devout. “ You are very simple, Madame,” he re- 
plied, ‘* it was Rabelais, which 1 had taken with me as a pro- 
tection against ennui.” The beauty of-the chapel, the splen- 
dor of the spectacle, and the nobleness of the music, un- 
doubtedly the finest that could be heard in Europe, were suffi- 
cient guarantees against ennui. He was notoriously false and 
insincere. He loved to set everybody by the ears, and thus 
lead them on to the betrayal of one another’s secrets. This 
created for him more enemies than any other of his vices, 
He was alike incapable of hate and love. ‘The only person 
who ever exercised any real power over his mind was Dubois, 
and his power from first to last was absolute. Unlike the late 
King, he was never in any way ruled by his mistresses, nor was 
he ever known, even in the most helpless moment of intoxi- 
cation, to betray to them a State secret. “He was born 
ennuye,” says Saint-Simon; “he was so accustomed to live 
out of himself that he could not endure to re-enter.” He 
could exist only in the movement and whirlwind of stirring 
events; he must be at the head of an army, or busied in 
preperations fora campaign, or in the noise and excitement of 
adebauch. Without bustle, tumult, some sort of excess, time 
hung insupportably heavy upon his hands, And yet his tastes 
and accomplishments were numerous and brilliant. Ie de- 
lighted in experimental chemistry, in distilling perfumes; he 
was an admirable painter as well as a connoisseur, and had 
collected works of art which both in number and value equalled 
those of the King himself. He was a psasionate lover of 
music, and had composed more than one opera of no mean 
merit. 
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THE NEW OPERA SEASON. 


One of the largest audiences which was ever gathered 
together in this city for the purpose of hearing an opera 
interpreted, assembled at the Grand Opera House last night, 
the occasion being the production of Mozart’s work “ The 
Magic Flute,” with Mme. Lucca and Mile. Di Murska in the 
parts of Pamina and The Queen of Night respectively. The 
house was full to suffocation, the seats being all disposed of 
even before the audience began to gather, and the aisles so 
crowded as to make ingress to and egress from the front rows 
next to impossible. If the same number of persons or those 
of the excess of the evening had been distributed over the 
fortnight’s performances there would have been more com- 
fort and more enjoyment. As it was a vast multitude went 
to hear a brilliant concert, dignified with the name of opera, 
and made more enticing by the suggestion that the opera 
was to be “The Magic Flute.” Aside from the merits of 
the prime donne and of M. Jamet in the arias which fell 
to these artists there was nothing worthy of remark, and in 
considering their merits and triumphs we could have found 
an equally favorable opportunity if they had been announced 
to sing in a “Magic Flute” concert. The reception ac- 
corded to the prime donne was in enthusiasm something 
beyond all our ideas of these demonstrations, and warm as 
were the plaudits of the vast audience, they were distributed 
with such exact justice that nobody could complain. Both 
Lucca and Di Murska received encores equally hearty and 
equally deserved, the latter in the second and the former in 
the last act, and the floral tributes were not a flower too few | 
or too many to either of these great artists. 

Next Wednesday evening Mr. Strakosch will produce | 
“Don Giovanni” at the Academy of Music, with the three 
prime donne—Nilsson, Torriani and Maresi—supported by 
Campanim, Maurel, Del Puente and Nannetti. This is as 
strong a combination for the presentation of this difficult 
opera as we have had in years.—WV. Y. Herald, Oct, 17. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The United States steamer Tigress which lett Nyantelek, 
Cumberland Gulf, on the 16th of September, has arrived at 
| St. Johns, Newfoundland. In 93 days out from New York 
| the ship has been at sea sixty-four days and sailed about 8,000 

miles, The lowest temperature registered is eight degrees 
below the freezing point. 

The examination of Dr. Emil Bessel took place on Thursday 
on board the Tallapoosa. He gave an interesting account of 
his scientific researches and detailed the symptoms of Captain 
Hall’s illness. He explained ais medical treatment of Captain 
Hall and said he had no doubt whatever that Captain Hall died 
a natural death. 

A private despatch from Calvert, Texas, says :—‘‘ The fever 
here is worse than at Shreveport. Seven per cent of our 
porulation have died.” 

Tae returns from the recent elections in Pennsylvinia, Ohio, 
and Iowa, measured by their majorities, republican and demo- 
cratic, of this year, as compared with those of last year, indicate 
serious republican losses and encouraging opposition gains. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte, a son of Prince Pierre and grand- 
nephew of Napoleon I., has been eritered as a pupil at a British 
naval school. 


Pere Hyacinthe has been elected one of the three cures in 
Geneva by the Old Catholics. 

The King of Italy has presented to the Empress of Austria a 
costly set of jewelry made in Rome. 

The curious fact has been developed in England that, while 
one-eighth of the people of that country are members of 
friendly societies (such as Odd Fellows, Fovesters, Druids, and 
other organizations established for mutual financial benefit), 
more than one-half of these societies are insolvent. 

Paper hats in imitation of felt and paper slates for schoolboys 
are the latest applications of that material. 

Travellers on a western railroad are informed that ‘no 


gentleman will occupy more than one seat at a time, unless he 
be twins.” 


. 





The order for the opening of the inquiry on the proposed 
submarine tunnel between Dover and Calais has been sent by 
the French Government to the Prefect of the Department of 
Pas de Calais ; and the inquiry, which must be continued for 
forty days, will be opened almost immediately. 

It is proposed to add a large aquarium to the zoological 
collection at Central Park, New York. 

A large number of English and French exhibitors at the 
Vienna Exposition have 1ade application to Mr. Garrettson, 
the American Commissioner, to have their goods transported 
from Vienna to Philadelphia, where they may remain in readi- 
ness for the Exhibition in the latter city in 1876, ‘ 

Bad temper bites at both ends ; it makes one’s self nearly as 
miserable as it does other people. 

A pootic Hibernian explains that love is commonly spoken 
of as a “‘ flame” because it’s a *‘ tinder sentiment." 

According to the report of the Geological Survey of New- 
foundland, a vein of hone stone, rivalling in texture and 
quality the famous oil stone of ‘Turkey, has been discovered on 
that island, It occurs in great quantiiy. 

Thackeray tells us of a woman begging alms from him, who, 
when she saw him put his hand in his pocket, cried out: “ May 
the blessing of God follow you all your life!” But, when he 
only pulled out bis snuff-box, immediately added: “ And never 
overtake ye.” 

A friend thus writes of the Newport home of the great 
actress: One little gem is a cottage on Catherine street, the 
tasteful home of Miss Charlotte Cushman. ‘There is a cos 
corner in the second story fyrmed by an angle of the house, 
and protected by a balcony making an out-door sitting room, 
and this is the favorite resort of the owner, where she often 
presides at social tea-drinks with a little circle of friends to 
share her hospitality. Long may she enjoy her beautiful home 

The Montreal Gazette of the 11th says that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. has come to an understanding with the 
Government to surrender the contract, and that the arrange- 
ments for its surrender will be completed in a few days. 

Some idea of the rate at which the forests of the Northwest are 
falling beneath the ax of the lumberman may be gathered from 
the following: ‘The total amount of lumber run out of Cass 
River, Michigan, this season, is about 80,000,000 feet; out of 
the Au Gres, 60,000,000 ; out of the Rifle Booms, 60,000,000 ; 
aud out of the Saginaw River, 75,000,000, 


It is stated among railway employes, the post of money-taker 
is much sought for, on account of the surprising amount of 
cash which accrues to the money-taking clerk, by way of per- 
quisites—the money being left by passengers in their hurry to 
take their places in the train. 

The Government of Turkey, owing to short crops, has found 
it necessary to issue a decree prohibiting the exportation of 
corn until further orders. This closes the-ports of Amasia 
(Natolia) to the Italian people, whose grain crops are also defi- 
cient, and who expected to receive supplies from the ‘Turkish 
provinces, 

It is well known that the resuscitation of the Order of the 
Iron Cross in 1870, by the King of Prussia, was intended to 
connect the notion of the new struggle with France in the 
German mind with the stirring memories of the War of Libera- 
tion, begun in 1813 and closed at Waterloo, for the heroes of 
which this decoration was specially instituted. 

Charles Sumner says that one of the handsomest women he 
ever met was the mother of Lord Brougham, who was at the 
time over eighty years of age, 

Mr. George Fordham writes to the Nature, London, pro- 
poundirg a question which starts a question at once fresh and 
interesting. He wishes certain information as to the cause or 
causes of varying color in lightning. Ina storm that passed 
over Odrey, England, last month, he observed that when the 

storm began, the lightning was decidedly pink in tint, while 
later it had regeined its normal yellow or bluish color. 

Intelligence has been received at St. Pe ersburg, from Cen- 
tral Asia that the Mangyschlak detachmen of the Khivan ex- 
peditionary force evacuated the capital of the Khanate on the 
21st of August. The Orenburg detachment left Urga on the 
11th of September. The latter was expected to reach Orenburg 





| on the 14th of this month. 


Mr. Bradlaagb, says a Western paper, has just enongh ability 
to stir up a dissatisfied people, but not enoug). to guide them 
to any wise effort when once aroused. He has the indefatiga- 
ble energy of Gambetta, without the Frenchman’s brains and 
shrewdness. He has that great vital power which transmits to 





an audience something of the speaker’s own purpose. 
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If yon are unlncky enough to sever a man’s carotid artery,” 
said Nelaton, the French surgeon, recently deceased, ‘* remem- 
ber that about two minutes must elapse before syncope takes 
place, and as many more before death supervenes. Now, four 
minutes are just three more than are needed for binding a 
ligature, provided that you do not hurry.” 

The Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs recently sent 
abroad a circular memorandum, giving a one-sided account of 
_an Austrian Consul’s conduct in Bornia, and complaining of 
the reception of Prince Milan IV. of Servia, in Vienna. The 
Austrian Government has taken offense, anda note from the 
Porte, expressing regret at the issue of the memorandum, is 
looked for with some anxiety. 

From recent surveys of the tract lying between Frence and 
Germany, it appears that the Aar River is the true Rhine, and 
the stream which falls over the Schaffhausen is only a tribu- 
tary. The value of the great lakes as regulators of the drain- 
age is also exemplified. The Khine, at highest flood, pours 
nine hundred and two cubic metres per second into the Lake 
of Constance ; the maximum flow from the lake is five hun- 
dred and ninety-four only. 

: it 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


Under arched inter'acings of green boughs, 
Glad with the joy of June, 

Shred silver sliding with a tinkling tune 

rom the curved shell lip, falleth, falleth ever 

Down rocky runnels, while the west wind soughs 
Perpetual refrain low. 

Loved haunt to be forgotten never, never, 

While Ler birds warble, while her best loved roses blow ! 





Here lit the snow-plumed doves that know the fall 
Of her unhasty foot. 

Here at the still, dusk-haunted cedar’s root, 

Sat she and sang when evening hush’d the air 

To Jistening quiet, and the lilies tall 
Lifted pale moonlit faces, 

Through the soft shadows, mystically fair 

Like seraph sentinels that watch in heavenly places. 


The roses, ah! the roses ; how they throng 

As then, when she would stand, 
Bloom-hidden shoulder high, while her white hand 
Tenderly, lingeringly, would pluck and pile, 
As though she did her darling blossoms wrong, 

That she, their sweetness stole. 
Which yet on the fair pilferer seemed to smile, 
Seeing that at so gentle hands death scarce were dole. 


The fountain flows, the roses throng, the birds 
Trill changefully as of old; 
*. But grey is summer’s green, the sun-flush cold 
That bathes the red-rose heart. In vain I listen 
For sweetest lips that ever spake with words. 
Ah, fount, erewhile so glad, 
Thy silvery spray-drops that so shake and glisten, 
Show now like tears, thy tinkling song is strangely sad ! 


She loved thee fountain, and would stoop to lave 
Her rose-flush’d finger-tips 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. William E. Baxter, M.P., in a public speech at Dundee, 
uiged increased intercourse with the United States. Every 
public man, he said, should visit the country. 

A number of English emigrants to Brazil were so unsuccess- 
ful and suffered so much after arriving in that tropical country, 
that the Brazilian government, on the pressing demands of 
Great Britain, has given them a free passage home. 

Reginald Herbert, having wagered $5,000 that he could row 
on the Thames from Maidenhead to Westminster Bridge, a 
distance of filty miles, in twelve hours, has won his wager. 
He arrived at Westminster Bridge three hours inside of the 
time allowed him. 
Archbishop Manning lately laid the foundation stone of a} 
Lew seminary in connection with Salford Cathedral. The 
building is intended to serve as a residence for the bishop and 
parochial clergy, and to provide accommodation for students 
preparing for the ministry. 

Henry James has been returned to Parliament from Taun- 
ton by a majority of 87 votes. 

Mr. John Bright will address bis constituents at Rochdale 
on the 22d instant. 

Mr. Clay, member of Parliament for Hull, the greatest mas- 
ter of the game of whist in England, if not in Europe, is 
dead. He rarely spoke in Parliament. He was with Mr. 
Disraeli, but e decided Liberal; a man of gracious presence, 
with an elegant, finely-moulded head and engaging manners ; 
a witty talker and a man of many social accomplishments, 
Lord Tenterden will succeed Mr. Edmund Hammond as 
Under-Secretary of State for the Foreign Department in Great 
Britain, 

The man who arrived at London a few days ago claiming to 
be Arthur Orton has disappeared. 


Hugh Williams, a Welsh farmer, who some time ago bought 
the wreck of the ill-fated Royal Charter, lying on the coast of 
Anglesea, went down in a diving suit the other day, with some 
gunpowder, for the purpose of blasting. The powder ex- 
ploded prematurely, and when taken up Williams was dead. 
The funeral of the late Sir Edwin Landseer took place on 
Saturday last at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, ‘The remains 
were escorted from Burlington House by a procession of mem- 
hers of the Royal Academy, including Earl Granville, Sir 
Francis Grant, George Robert Leslie, and George Cruikshank. 
The Queen and Prince of Wales were represented at the 
funeral. The body was deposited in a crypt of the Cathedral, 
The Severn salmon fisheries appear waning in prosperity. 
Last year the take was only 10,400 fish, of which number 9,500 
were taken in the lower or tidal districts of the river, and 900 
in the upper or fresh-water districts. The total weight of fish 
taken was 65 tons, making the average weight of each fish as 
high as fourteen pounds. The season was remarkable for the 
quantity of large salmon taken. In 1870 and 1871 the capture 
was estimated at 22,500 and 16,900 respectively. 

If ignorance is bliss, there must have been a remarkable 
degree of happiness in-a Liverpool Court at the last assizes. 





In thy cool waters. See! a linnet sips, 

Where oft with back-drawn tresses spray besprent, 

And budded lips whose kiss made glad the wave, 
She too would bend to drink. 

Ah me! how oft at eve we twain have leant, 

Silent with love above thy mossy brink! 


How oft when shadows hid thee, and thy song 
Alone betrayed thee near, 
That shyly nestling head, so dear, so dear, 
Lay warm where now my lonely heart is cold ; 
And virgin passion, innocent of wrong 
As some white seraph’s prayer, 
Spake from those stainless lips that love made bold 
What time the night bird’s flutings filled the odorous air. 


The brimming wave that fills the flower-kiss’d font 
Is not more chastely clear 

Than were those radiant eyes. Shall I not fear 

A common sorrow, fond, tear weak, despairing,’ 

Should wrong thy free fine spirit? Thou wert wont 
To scorn a feeble love, 


A sickly self-bound passion. Art thou wearing 


That same Ligh dauntless look, in those bright fields above, | 


With which thou loved’st here, when birds were waking 
To face the Orient sk 

For thou hadst faith true love could never die, 

But was a fair possession for all time, 

A gift to greet the gods with, little shaking 


** A case,” says the Liverpool Post, ‘‘ had proceeded abont two 
hours, when his Lordship asked the jury if they understood the 
case, to which they replied they did not in the least degree. 
His Lordship confessed that he did not either. He had 
honestly tried to understand it, but had not succeeded at all, 
and was completely in the dark as to what it was about.” 

In order to promote economy in the use of coal for domestic 
purposes, the British Society of Arts offers prizes to the value 
of $2,500 for improved grates and for an apparatus for cook- 
ing by gas; the object of warming and ventilating the rooms 
also being considered. The prizes are five in number, each 
consisting of $250 and the society's gold medal, and the con- 
ditions vary in each case. 

The Peronelle, the first of a life-ship flotilla projected by 
Captain Hans Busk, was recently launched in England, It is 
proposed that the flotilla shall consist of large, pewerful and 
buoyant steamers, themselves provided with a couple of ordi- 
nary lite-boats, to keep the sea in all weathers, cruising vigi- 
lantly ia the most frequented tracks, more especially where 
vessels are known to be wrecked in almost every storm. 


The Marquis of Lorne having written a letter to his bishop 
on the subject of augmentation of poor benefices, a poor in- 
cumbent writes to the London 7imes that the incumbenis of 
poor benefices are déeply sensible of the kindness of the 
Princess and the Marquis of Lorne, but feel that at present it 
seems to bs like an intereepted ray of light, and one that was 
shed at a time when light was most needed. 

Suggestions have been thrown out in some of the London 
Liberal journals for a compromise of the ‘ religious difficulty” 








In presence of cold death ; 
Sole amaranth of the earth, whose flower sublime 
Blooms deathless through the night that staycth mortal 
breath. 


Thou art, thou lovest, and I may not dare 
‘Too brokenly to mourn. 
I would not those sweet eyes should shade with scorn, 
That watch me from the heights 1 may not scale 
By any road save sorrow’s toilsome stair. 
I would not thou shouldst deem 
Darkness and distance cause my faith to fail, 
Or that thine absence makes thy life, thy love a dream. 


Loved we? Nay, but we love. Disloyal I 
To wed thee with the past. 

Thou art. I feel thee through the shadow cast 

By yon slow sailing cloudlet o’er my face, 

What time I lift my gaze to thy calm sky. 

Thy fountain floweth still, 

Thy roses bloom, and thou in that fair place, 

Are waiting me. Ab! love, I wait but Death’s good-will. 
--All the Year Round. 

——_—_e————- 

Harz Vicor.—In common with many others we have felt a 
lively interest in the investigations which Dr. Ayer has been 
making to discover the causes of failure of the hair, and to 
provide a remedy. His researches are said to have been much 
more thorough and exhaustive than any ever made before. 
The result is now before us under the name of Ayer's Hair 
Vigor. We have given it a trial, and with fall satisfaction. 
It equals our most favorable anticipations. Our gray hairs 
bave disappeared, or resumed their original color; and a visie 
ble crop of soft, silken hair has started on a part of the acalp 
which was entirely bald.—[Democrat, Abingdon, Va.] 


in the education question. The Daily Telegraph has hinted 
that Mr. Bright views with favor a proposal to abolish the 25th 
clause of the Education Act, and to have the cost of the educa- 
tion of destitute children in denominational schools defrayed 
by a voluntary rate, Another suggestion, which is supported 
| by the Duly News, is that the Government, in consideration 
of the grant now made by Parliament to the denominational 
schools, should require that any such schools shall educate 
without fees a given number of pauper children, This 
arrangement, it is urged, ‘‘ would meet Mr. Forster's difficulty 
by preserving the parent's right to send his child to his own 
| school at the public expense, and it would meet the Noncon- 
formists’ difficulty of giving money from the rates to denomi- 
national institutions.” 

An extraordinary scene was witnessed in one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of Manchester on the 19th ult. A crowd of 
boys had assembled in front of one of the newspaper offices 
wailing for supplies of race-caris, when they were pounced 
upon by the officers of the school board. Each official made 
as many captives as he could control, and marched them to 
the premises of the board. This first haul was easily made, 
as the boys were too much bewildered to effect a timely 
escape ; but when the officers returned for a second batch all 
were on the alert, and some very amusing hunting took place 
among the crowd who had been attracted tc the spot. The 
officers, it is said, received more chaff than assistance in their 
efforts, but the result of the raid was that about eighty 
wretched-looking boys were got hold of, After the names and 
residences of the captives had been noted, they were released. 


It is not generally known that John Milton's tomb is still 
| intact in London, and that in the parish of St. Giles’, Cripple- 
| gate, the remains of the great poet, interred in 1674, lie with 
those of his father, buried in 1646. ‘The church itself is of 
grand proportions, and the oldest but exe in London, having 
been built in 1090, 
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| continuance of this harsh policy, he points out that measures 


THE CONTINENT. 


Correspondence between the Pope and the 
William is officially published. 

The Pope writes, Aug. 7, that the measures of His Majesty's 
|Government aim at the destruction of Catholicism. He is 
unable to discover a reason for such severity. Being informed 
and believing that the Emperor is averse to the increase or 


Emperor 


injurious to Christian religion only tend to undermine the 
throne. He speaks frankly, as truthfulness to all is his duty, 
and all the baptized, even non-Catholics, belonging, in a cere 
tain sense, to him. He cherishes the conviction that the Em- 
peror will adopt the necessary measures, and concludes by 
praying God to be merciful to the Emperor and himself. 

The German Emperor replies Sept. 3, rejoicing at the oppor- 
tunity to correct errors relating to German affairs. Ifthe 
Pope was truthfully informed, he would be aware that the 
Government cannot act against the approval of the Sovereign. 
The Emperor deeply regrets that a portion of his Catholic 
subjects, priests, have organized a pprty which is engaged in 
intrigue against the State, disturbing religious peace to the 
extent of open revolt against existing laws. He points to 
indications of similar movements in other parts of Europé and 
in America, and declares he will maintain order and law so 
long as God enables him to do so; even against the servant 
of a Church which he supposed acknowledged obedience to 
secular autbority as a commandment of God. This doctrine 
of obedience, however, he regrets to see so many priests in 
Prussia disown. He expresses the hope that now the Pope 
has been informed of the truth, he will use his authority to 
terminate the agitation, which he declares before God has no 
connection with religion or truth, He takes objection to the 
Pope’s remark about non-Catholics, and concluding, says 
difference of belief, however, should not prevent our living in 
peace. 

The examination of Marshal Bazaine was continued on Oct. 
13. In answer to various questions by the President, the 
accused declared that he never was fu ly informed that Mac- 
Mahon had been made subordinate to him. He denied that 
he received any telegram appointing him Generalissimo. The 
dispatches in question were produced in the court. Bazaine 
explained his apparent neylect to communicate freely with the 
Emperor on the ground that he thought the latter was fully 
acquainted with the situation. He read a dispatch which was 
sent from the Pruss‘an headquarters during the siege of Metz 
to the German Embassador at Constantinople, stating that the 
Germans would in no case march on Paris. 

Bazaine reiterated his assertion that he was not informed of 
MacMahon’s advance until the 30th of August. In reference 
to this and several other points, he offered affidavits in sup- 
port of his stat ts. The President coldly said they would 
be referred with other affidavits to the Court when the time 
for the examination of witnesses had arrived. 


The German emperor, with a suite of fifty persons, was ex- 
pected to arrive in Vienna last Thursday. ‘The visit is in- 
tended to be a quiet one, and there will be little or no public 
festivity. 

The Ministers of Commerce and the Interior have issued 
instructions to the district authorities to expel all emigration 
agents who are domiciled in Prussia, 


M. Riviere’s report against Bazaine says 11,000 soldiers of 
the army surrendered at Metz died while prisoners in Ger- 
many. It would have beén preferable and more glorious if 
those lives had beeu lost in a sertie from the city. ‘The honor 
of the army is symbolized in its flags. Bazaine, instead of 
destroying those flags, and thereby lessening the humiliation 
of the surrender, deiivered them to the enemy. ‘The accused 
held no review and never visited the ambulances. 

‘The Duke d’Aumale, President of the court-martial, ordered 
Bazaine’s justificatory memoir to be read. It deals briefly 
only with the chief points of the indictment, relates events, 
and leaves charges unanswered ; holds the lieutenants respon- 
sible for the bad execution of movements ordered; regrets 
that they have vow turned against him, and concludes with 
the statement that events were stronger than the writer whose 
conscience reproaches him with nothing. 

The President directed the prisoner to rise and remain 
standing during the reading of the heads of the indictment. 
The Marshal exhibited deep emotion when the part was reached 
wherein he is accused of not doing everything prescribed by 
duty and honor. 

M. Thiers will give a dinner to his political friends in the 
Assembly to-day. Count de Remusat has received an invita- 
tion. 

The Dedats of Oct. 13 contains an article, written by M. 
John Lemoinne, showing the urgent necessity for the imme- 
diate settlement of the political difficulties in France. 

The rumor of difficulties between France and Italy is false, 
The Chevalier Nigra merely returns to Italy on leave of 
absence. 

The Gaulois estimates that the Bonapartists contributed one- 
third of the vote thrown by the Radicals in last Sunday’s elec- 
tions. 


M. Krautz, Deputy from the Department of the Seine, has 
declared in favor of the Republic. 

The Council of War, before which M. Ranc was summoned 
to appear, bas declared him guilty, and passed sentence of 
death in contumaciam. 

The report tlrat the Italian Government was about to issne 
a note explaining the King’s recent visit to Berlin is contra- 
dicted. 


The Government at Madrid has issued an order imposing a 
duty of 5 per cent. upon all wines exported after this month. 

Admiral Lobo took his squadron to Gibraltar for coal with. 
out consulting with the government. For this action he has 
been removed from the command of the fleet operating against 
the intransigentes. The Minister of Marine, Senor Oreieo, 
has himself assumed command in place of Lobo, and will take 
the squadron back to Cartagena at once. 

The report of a Carlist victory on the 6th inst., near Cirau- 
qui, is officially declared to be false. Gen. Moriones reports 
that in the engagement on that day the enemy was defeated 
and driven back with a loss of 100 killed and 500 wounded. 
The casualties of the Republican army were 19 killed and 140 
wounded, 

The International Judicial Congress opened at Brussels 
October 9. Letters from the King of the{Belgians and Count 
Sclopis were read. A dinner was given to the members of 
the Congress by the Town Council. 

The Federal Council have received a memorial from the 
Council of Geneva complaining of Bishop Mermillod’s in- 
trigues on the French border, and praying that the French 
Government be requested to put a stop te the annoyance. 
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passed, they are urged to place their money 
on ordinary deposit with the National Banks. 
It is thought they will soon take a business- 
like view of the matter, and make their cur- 
rency available for gencral circulation. 


Assistant Treasurer Hillhouse having in- 
quired whether he shall make payments of 
checks to bankers who have suspended, First 
Comptroller Taylor has sent the following 
decision: “As I understand the law pay- 
| ment to or by a bankrupt is not good. The 
[mined by t of such payment is not deter- 





mined by the fact that proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy have been taken, but by the commis- 
sion of an act of bankruptcy. Payment 
ought not to be made to a suspended house.” 


} 





We learn from Washington that a ‘pro- 
posed law authorizing the issue of a con- 
vertible long time bond, drawing a low rate 
of interest, which may be deposited with the 
Treasury as collateral for currency, is much 
favored by Western members of Congress 
now there. It is claimed for this plan that 
it would give the desired elasticiiy to the 
currency, and adjust the circulation to the 
fluctuation necessities of currency. 


prised $465,000 in Mexican silver coin and 
silver bars,and the receipts of gold from 
Europe last week reached $3,750,000. 


Washington despatches state that the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of the Treasury antici- 
pate a speedy return to specie payments. It 
is believed that the balance of trade is now 
so largely in favor of this couutry that it can 
be maintained in our favor during the Win- 
ter and perhaps during the coming year. 
Besides, within the last three months the 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srreer, Fripar P, M., Oct. 17, 1873. 


Yesterday showed a very marked revival 
of spirit in the Wall street markets, especially 
noticeable late in the day, with a sudden turn 
in the monetary situation that brought 
currency on the street seeking employment 
at as low as three per cent.; so the panic 
may be considered at an end. The rates for 
money on Call this forenoon were somewhat 
less stringent than yesterday forencon, and 
the general quotation is 1-16 and interest, 
with money more freely offered than for the 
last two or three days. Bank checks are at a 
nominal discount as against yreenbacks, about 
1g to 14 per cent. Prime discounts are 
quoted at 15 to 18 per cent. Gold opened at 
10754, and bas since advanced to 10814, with 
the preponderance of business at 108 and 
1081g. The occasion of the firmness may be 
due to the new short interest recently engen- 
dered by the heavy remittances of foreign 


specie here. The market is, however, quiet 
and featureless. On gold loans the rates were 
5,6, 7 gold, 5, 3, and 4 per cent. in the order 


quoted for carrying, to flat on the borrowing 
side. Foreign Exchange is firmer on the 
better demand for bills, and rates are now up 


largely increased. The mints are now coin- 
ing monthly four millions of dollars in gold, 
which is thought will be sufficient to answer 
the purposes of importation, and with the 
present rate of coinage, the balance of trade 


dications which show that there has been no 
moment so opportune for the resumption of 
specie payment since the war as now. The 
President will refer to this subject in his 
message, and recommend some legislation to 
that end. 


The Clearing - House has unanimously 
adopted the report of the special committee 
appointed to re-examine the aflairs of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth, which report 
sustains the action of the Comprtoller of the 
Currency in placing the bank under charge 
of a receiver, and approves the winding up 
of the bank. 


The Hon, Amasa Walker has written a 
letter upon the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, in which he commends the plan pro- 
posed by Senator Sumner, in 1871, namely; 1. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to prepare compound interest notes, 
payable in three years, bearing interest like 
those issued during the war, at 6 per cent., of 
denominations suitable for circulation. Five 
millions of these to be dated the Ist of each 
month, and paid out for all dues of the Gov- 
ernment, except those payable in gold. 2. 
‘Fhese to be convertible at the end of two 
years into 10-40 5 per cen‘. bonds, at the op- 
tion of the holder, and to be a legal tender. 
3. Greenbacks to be canceled as they come 
into the National Treasury us fast as the 
compound interest notes are issued. By this 
process the present circulatory notes of the 
Treasury would all be taken in and destroyed, 
and their place be occupied by the new 
issue. 


On the 14th inst. our State Government is 


a half per cent. to 1061 for sixty days, and | to award a prize of $100,000 to the construc- 
1071¢ for sight. Government bonds are much | tor of the best steamboat for canal naviga- 
quieter this forenoon than yesterday, and|tion. A number of steamers were entered to 
irregular whi’e the adjustment to the declin- | compete for this prize, last year, but only 


ing tendency of gold is being effected. 


three succeeded in fulfilling the requirements 


The following are the latest stock quota- of the Commission formed for the purpose of 


tions : 












judging of the merits of the respective boats 
Another brief trial is to be made, next week 


The projects for a seacoast canal in the ex- | General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


treme South are so crude that the committee | 


are understood not to favor them. It is as- 
serted that the James River and Kanawha 
Canal, with the terminus at Richmond, Va., 
has been chosen for the Central route. The 
choice for the Northern route, which has not 
yet been made, lies between the Lake Cham- 
plain scheme, the proposed different Niagara 
Falls Canal, and the Erie Canal. It is claim- 
ed that the friends of the three routes selected 
— their efforts to secure the passage 
of all. 


In order to check the frauds which have 
arisen out of the present system of issuing 
bills of lading, viz., the selling of the same 
goods twice over to the same parties by 
means of two exactly similar bills, several 
Commercial Associations in Great Britain 
have resolved to adopt the system of making 
out three sets of bills, after the manner of 
foreign bills of Exchange, such sets not to 
exceed the first, second and third, to be signed 
by the captain of the vessel; the first and 








The shipments cf coin and bullion from | 
this port to Europe on Saturday last com- | 


second for the consignee of the goods, the 
third to be retained by the shipper, and the 
/fourth (an unstamped bill) to be kept by the 
captain, In order to make the new system 
perfect, the Government has been memoria- 
lized to enact a bill, in effect that all bills of 
| lading otherwise drawn shall, after a reasona- 
|ble period, be wholly inoperative in any 
jaction or suit in any of her Majesty’s courts 
|of law or equity. As the American system 
of bills of lading is modeled efter that of 
England, a similar change may also become 
necessary here. 





The Senate Committee on Transpoition, in 
its recent session at Chicago, took some evi- 
| dence which had an important bearing upon 
}this question, and suggests the inquiry 
whether, afier all, the railroads have not a 
counter plea to make. One of the railroad 
officials who appeared before the Committee 
\testified that of the fifty railroad corpora- 
tiozs in Ilincis only five pay dividends to 
stockholders. He further declared that. rail- 





in our favor, the fact that the Treasury has a | —_ stock is the poorest property in the West, 
large quantity of gold, and that large sumsjand that the complaints of extortion which 
are arriving from Europe, are considered in- 


}are brought against the roads are made 
through lack of information. The condition 
;of the roads in Lowa is not much better. The 
capital stock of the fifteen railroads in that 
| State is $47,000,000, and their funded debt is 
| $48,000,000. These figures do not look as if 
| the railroad interests were such money mak- 
| ing monopolies as the platform agitators have 
' insisted, 
| The imports of dry goods at this port from 
January Ist to October 1st foot up $98,893,708 
gold value, a decrease of $19,559,210 com- 
pared with same period last year. The 
amount marked is only about thirteen mil- 
lions. 
The comments of the great London dailies 


on the recent panic in this City are interest- 
ing. The Zimes thinks that in view of the 
extraordinary prosperity of this country, and 
the high and improving prices of its Gov- 
ernment securities, the “ gust’ will simply 
clear the field of a number of dishonest ele- 
ments. The News believes the difficulty will 
be mainly confined to the speculative finan- 
ciers who have got stuck with the rubbish 
which they expected to sell to the British 
and German public. The Telegraph alludes 
to the fact that Europe will this year ab- 
sorb unprecedented sapplies of the necessa- 
ries of life, to be purchased in the United 
States, and declares that we may laugh to 
scorn the idea of serious loss or prolonged 
embarrassment. Immigration has not stop- 
ped, and is jnot likely to be materially di- 
minished by the events of the last three 
weeks. Even greater attention than ordi- 
nary will be called to our securities, sod 
while the weak will go to the waste bus- 
ket, our genuine enterprises, based upon the 
needs of the country, and which necessarily 
and economically develop the resources of the 
country, will stand higher than ever, be- 
cause more thoroughly investigated, and more 
fully appreciated. 


Mertbyr-Tydfil is well known as the centre 
of the vast mining operations of Wales. 


| STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 
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The N«tional Bank managers complain 
that the Savings Banks are hoarding green- 
backs, and have now in their vaults about 
thirty millions of currency. The fourteen 
millions put upon the market by the Govern- 
ment are mostly absorbed by these Banks, 
and they had on hand, it is estimated, $20,- 
000,000, before the panic. As the crisis with 
the Savings Banks is now believed to be 


Revenue had decreased over forty-three mii- | has been rather a check than otherwise on 
lions. The showing is healthy, and indicates j their further development; but, at last, Mr. 


80% @ 90% | a satisfactory condition of the pub lic finan- Prmagran J has decided upon retiring from ae- 


ces. tive business life, and he has sold his works 
fora million and a quarter sterhing, to anum- 
berof capitalists, who will put vigor into the 
concern and add to it some other vast pur- 
Ww — of iron and coal in the district, which 
; 1e West | will make the Cyfarthfa works the most ex- 
poh yreeay oe tage Northern, one Central, | tensive, perhaps, in the whole world. It is 
en af thane differe pans The special loca- | intended, we believe, to form a limited com- 
retro ge yn rns ee has not been de-| pany for the development and working of 
ti t0 the f ed that the recommendn§| the iron to the fullest extent; and the pro- 
eet | a route will be in favor priectors have laid a permanent basis of 
Mi ‘esi - Phillips Canal, at the mouth of the operations by securing, in addition to the 

ississippi. The estimates for this work | present output of iron and coal, all the re- 
are six millions, It is expected that that all | maining unlet coal in the South Wales basin, 
the Mississippi and Missouri River valley | long leases of which are now in course of 
States will be united in favor of this scheme. signature, 


There is trustworthy authority for the state- 
ment that that the Senate Sclect Committee | 
on Transportation have agreed to report in | 
favor of three water line routes frorn tl 





Corrected by John Pondir, No, 44 Exchange Place. 
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OO eRe are ‘ 12% 
FOR 0s. Seesocees wool ore 
U. S. 6a, 5-20s, 62 coup.............. ‘ 
U. S. 68, 5-208, 64 coup... .......... | | 
U. S. 68, 5-208, °65 coup............ | ‘ | 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "67 coup. . | 
U. S. 63, 5-208, °68 cc up : 
U. 8. 58, 10-408, coup 
| | 
State Bonds, | | 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 104% | 105 
do coupon do { --.. | 108% 
do 6s canal loan 1873 } 108 | at 
SNRs 5000008 <eneusauabenaswees cece eee 
ON esd cere ceues a ee ee 
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do Ta, new....... : 8s sees 
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do new. a . wove 
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ees i ba 
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Rallroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond... 100 coos J 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ v7 a” 
o 2d mortgage pref....) = ee 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 39% 40 
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Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 100% 
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Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 101% 
do Ist mortgage nel ah Xe 104 
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Chicago & Milwaukee tst mort. ....! 93 as 
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do Oe eee 93% none 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacifle 7s.......) 108 102% = 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F.. 95 wT 
oO 2d mort....... 9) 101 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... | 13 “a 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central Ist mort... sD ose 
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Del. Lack & West. Ist mort......... eas 100% 
do 9d mort.......... | O48 v7 { 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... | eee 
Erie 1st mort. extend. ............... 100 cory 
“SC a are rerrrres | ant 190 
Galena & Chic. ext. ..........:...0 fy des 1014 
do _) See o gbes te 
Great Western Ist mort., °88......... | bY 95 
do i , ae St ns 
Hann, & St. Jos. Ist mort. I 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert. 
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do 1st mort. and Sinki ; 
Hudson River 7 2d mort. 
Illinois Central 7s ‘75... a 
Lack, & Western .... . 
Michigan Central 88, 1882............ 
Mich, South. & N. I. 7s Sink Fund.. 
lo it 2d mort..... 
Morris & Essex Ist mort............. 
do Raa | 
New Jersey Central 2d mort......,. | 
do new ocwesel 
New York Central 6a, "83............ 
do ere | 
do 7s, "16... a | 
New York & New Hav 
Ohio & Mies, Ist mort 
do consol «| 
CRE AN thy Te 140 3g 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort...... 14 wales 
do do 2d mort.. ... ay, 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicayo vuar| 48 99 
Pac. E, B. guar. by Missou ee ee os 
7 & Tol. Ist mort. '90.......... P Ge. w 
eading......... Oe a eee Zz tase 
St. Louis & tron Mountain. . | 93 ww 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony...........| 93% 93 
do  istmort.ext ...........) 97 4 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 93 ec. 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s. . a 8S BENG 
do Land Grants, 7s SES vel iis 
do Income, 10s. . | ot | 813g 
Alt. & Terre Haute... ae 20 
do preferrec see 47 
Boston, Fe~tord & Ki is 1% 8 
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Joliet & Chicago. ... | 43 6 
Iitnvis Central..... ......... sol San bees 
Lake Shore & Michigan Soutbern,..| 92 eeee 
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Michigan Central............ ..| 104 104% 
Milwaukee & St. Panl..... OX fare 
do preferred... | #5 a6 ‘Wi 
Morris & Essex........... R 
New Haven & Hartford. ‘41 143 
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N. Y. Central & Hudson River..... yitg We 
do Scrip Certificate.........| . ooce 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co...........0..0+00- (Big) -as, 
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Delaware & Hudson Cans! 16 Nosy 
Peunsylvania Coal Co.............. . -s- 
Spring Mountain Coai...............) (0 | Gs 
Miscellaneous, 
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fOcroser 18, 1873. 





OFFICE_OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


| MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1673. 


( THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

GAMBA, BOT. 0.0.0 cccccccccsccccoccceses 


$5,918,019 95 
2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1872, to 3let December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 


same period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... « - $1,055,707 63 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
Snited States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 14 
EE MER, <nccencenscaectess. snecvees 265,008 81 

Total amount of Assets... ......... $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease.” The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled, 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 
Loca. ComMITTEE. 
J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 


CHARLES M. FRY, 


No, &g Wall Street. 





GUARDIAN | 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 
(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues’ Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
0. 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 





TRUSTEES} 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuaries Dennis, 

W. H. H. Mooru, 
Henry Cort, 

Josran O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaries H. Russe, 
Lower.t Hotsrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puerps, 
CaLeB Barstow, 

A. P. Pitxot, 
Wituum E, Doper, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Danrex 8S. Miies, 
Wa. Srurais, 


Joseru GarLuarD. JR., 
C, A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B, Mntrurn, 
Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Frepericx Cnauncy, 
Gero. 58, STEPHENSON, 
WituiaMm H. Wess, 
Suerrparp Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuaries P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. Marswant, 
Wicuram E, Bunker, 
Bamvuet L. Mircutt, 
vames G. DeForest, 
Henny K. Booert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Cuarces D. Leverica. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEIDT, 3d Vice-Pres't 


_ panne OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in all pacts of 
he world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, paysbdle in 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and solid 2t current 
ztes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot 
exe and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
ud Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


faves transacter!. 
JONUN PATON, Agent. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 2, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
PORTY-FIFTH SEMLANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
a. the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending July Ist, Payable on and after 
be third Monday of July. 

Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same a5 a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earnings more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors, 


JOHN J. CISCO X& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CoNnsOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIL «BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 

. 
Advertisers having business iv our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 


for inserting advertizements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Acccunt Books. 

Al kinds of first-class Stationc :y, Writing Papers 
Deska, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chesmaen, Wallete, 





O, F, ALVORY, Seceetary. 


&c., &. 
We keep everything jn our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


No. 88 Watt Sreeer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. 


RPATEIII, oc csccsce te. a6e 1803. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 








Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 

Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manager. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. Arcurpap, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
nm. >. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. Jatiray & Co. 
Kicuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman JouNsToN, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Jas. Sruanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 
INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Otlice, No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 


Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873: 

Cash in Bank...... ite tenntcencpennmnsl 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 

Real Estate, worth $4,838,000........ , 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 

(market value of Securities, $181,724). . 
United States Stocks (market value)... .. 
State Bonds........ aieisa Ae 
Interest due on Ist July, 1873.. 

Balance in hand of Agents... 

RRS satis 
Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 


cles issued at this Office... 





$231,855 21 
1,844,700 00 





3,726 a 
$4,269 79 


20,953 54 


a ee Pe . $4,408,573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Sec’y. 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 





IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR.-TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 


REVIEW OF THE WORLD 
LITERATURE. 


IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. .......+. $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus, 
SHELDON & CO., 

NEW YORK. 


OF 


rPHE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The American Bisiiopo.ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”"—. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send stamp for speci- 
mea number. 
J. BABIN & SONS, 3 Nassau Street, N.Y, 





12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO.. 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent, No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 





Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional = showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
O. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD otlers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Gratin can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to #4. Seven Wears? 
Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 








children ¢arried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Wusaghies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 

LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTP AVENUE, cor. NINTH;ST., 
New York! 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





Ce Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonpsa, Stocks, 
Corn, LAND WARRANTS, Excuanoe, &c.. &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Crvefully Exe 


cuted 
ee" Collections of DIVIDENDA, | OUPONS, 


NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made Bpw all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

(2 Correspondents of this honse, may rely 
apon having their busizess attended to with fidelity 


ynd despatch. 
New York Correspcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 


CO, KOUNTZE BROTHEMY 
PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH; STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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